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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this thesis is to identify and evaluate factors that affect career 
development of U.S. Marine Corps officers. The analysis includes evaluation of fitness 
reports, performance at The Basic School (TBS), retention, and promotion to O-4 and O- 
5 ranks. The primary goal is to explain the effect of officer commissioning programs on 
officers’ careers. 

The personnel database used for the analysis includes more than 28,000 Marines 
who entered between FY 1980 and 1999. The performance models assume that 
commissioning programs that provide longer and more intensive pre-commissioning 
acculturation, or that credit enlisted service experience, will be associated with better 
performance. Performance models are specified and estimated for TBS class rank, 
retention to 10 years of service, promotion to O-4 and O-5, and for a Performance Index 
(PI) derived from fitness report marks. 

The findings indicate that commissioning source is an important determinant of 
officer performance. The results suggest that USNA graduates have better fitness reports 
at all grades between O-1 and O-4. However, officers from most of the other 
commissioning programs have higher O-4 promotion rates. On the other hand, officers 
from the three enlisted commissioning programs have significantly better TBS 
performance and 10-year retention rates. Bivariate probit model with sample selection 
finds that prior enlisted officers from all commissioning programs have lower O-5 
promotion rates. MECEP and ECP increase O-5 promotion rates but do not completely 
eliminate the negative effect of being prior enlisted. The results also find that TBS class 
rank is a significant predictor of a Marine’s future performance. Finally, the effect of 
sample selection in the stay-leave decision tends to bias downward the effect of 
commissioning source in the PI and promotion models. The results find that officers who 


leave are negatively correlated with average PI, O-4 and O-5 promotion probabilities. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A. BACKGROUND 

There are seven different officer accession programs for Marine Corps officers: 
(1) the U.S. Naval Academy (USNA); (2) the Naval Reserve Officers Training Course 
(NROTC); (3) the Platoon Leader Course (PLC); (4) the Officer Candidate Course 
(OCC); (5) the Marine Corps Enlisted Commissioning Education Program (MECEP); (6) 
the Enlisted Commissioning Program (ECP); and, (7) the Meritorious Commissioning 
Program (MCP). The last three programs (MECEP, ECP, and MCP) are Fleet Accession 
Programs designed for qualified enlistees. Since these three programs comprise a 
relatively small percentage of all accessions, only eight percent of TBS classes for fiscal 
years 1980-1999, these programs are generally classified as one group by researchers, 


leaving five major accession programs. 


One hypothesis is that significant differences among the graduates of the five 
major accession programs arise as a result of the differences in the degree of exposure to 
military culture. The USNA provides a long and intensive acculturation program prior to 
entry into the military, whereas NROTC falls somewhere between USNA and OCC in 
terms of exposure to military culture. At the other end of the spectrum, OCC and PLC 
provide only 10 weeks of training. One testable hypothesis is that longer and more 
intensive training yields better military acculturation, resulting in better officer 
performance. Prior researchers have used success at TBS, augmentation, retention and 


promotion to field grades as measures of officer career performance. 


Prior studies on the effects of accession programs on the performance of Marine 
Corps officers find conflicting results. North and Smith (December, 1993) find USNA 
and ECP program participants have the best success at TBS, whereas ROTC and MECEP 
participants have a higher probability of promotion to major. In his study on the effect of 
graduate education on retention and promotion, Branigan (2001) compares three 
accession programs: USNA, NROTC and others. His multivariate models of O-5 
promotion reveal that officers from “other” commissioning sources have a higher 


probability of promotion compared to USNA and NROTC graduates. 


Multivariate models of officer performance have used explanatory variables that 
can be grouped into three categories: personal characteristics, cognitive human capital 
and affective skills. Although the variables categorized as personal background and 
affective skills are widely agreed upon, researchers have used several different variables 
for cognitive skills. General Classification Test (GCT) test scores, college GPA, college 
major and graduate education are some of the variables that are believed to be good 


proxies for cognitive abilities. 


In some prior studies, a performance index derived from officer fitness reports has 
been used as a proxy for the cognitive abilities of officers. However, using a performance 
index as an explanatory variable in promotion models has yielded inconsistent results. 
Estridge (1995) finds that when a performance index is included in promotion models, 
the sign or magnitude of accession source coefficients changes. His O-4 promotion model 
shows that there is a strong positive effect of USNA graduation on the promotion 
probability after fitness report performance is held constant. On the other hand, Wielsma 
(1996) finds negative associations between promotion to O-4 and USNA and ROTC 
graduates. His models also find a surprising (and implausible) negative sign for the 
coefficient of the performance index variable, which means that officers with higher 
performance scores are associated with a lower chance of promotion. Finally, Branigan 
(2001) used a performance index to examine the effect of graduate education on 
promotion. The performance index in his promotion model reveals a consistently positive 
effect, as one would expect. He also finds that USNA and NROTC graduates are less 
likely to promote to O-5, compared to other accession program graduates, but the 
accession program variables are not statistically significant. 

B. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this thesis is to identify and evaluate the factors affecting career 
development of U.S. Marine Corps officers. The analysis will include an evaluation of 
fitness reports, performance at The Basic School (TBS), retention to 10 years of 
commissioning service (YCS) and promotion to O-4 and O-5 ranks. The primary goal of 
this study is to explain the effect of major officer accession sources on the careers of 


Marine officers. 


C. RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


e Do officers from some accession programs perform better than others at 
TBS? 
° Are there significant differences among officers from various accession 


programs in terms of retention to 10 YCS? 


e Are there observable differences between the fitness reports of Marine 
officers who leave before the O-4 promotion point compared to those of 
officers who stay? 


e Do officers from some accession programs have a better promotion chance 
to the O-4 and O-5 grades? 


e Are there significant differences among officers from various accession 
programs in terms of their fitness report scores? 


D. BENEFITS OF THE STUDY 

This study will attempt to examine officer accession programs and their effect on 
officer performance. In addition to commonly used performance measures like success at 
TBS, retention and promotion, fitness report evaluations of officers will also be examined 
as a performance variable. Depending on the results of the study, the Marine Corps may 
find it useful to further examine its accession programs. The Marine Corps might also be 
interested to reexamine the new performance evaluation system that was introduced in 
1999 if the study finds the current system cannot differentiate between performances of 
officers as desired or significant signs of grade creep over time are observed. 
E. SCOPE AND METHODOLOGY 

The study will include an overview of current Marine Corps officer accession 
programs and the Marine Corps’ promotion and performance evaluation systems. Data 
sets that are used in the statistical analysis are based on the Marine Corps Commissioned 
Officer Accession Career (MCCOAC) data file, and Marine Corps officer fitness report 
data files. The MCCOAC data file includes records of Marine officers for the fiscal year 
1980-1999 cohorts. The combined, event-based data set includes variables taken from 
TBS files and Headquarters Master Files (HMF). It includes information on augmentation 
outcomes, MOS, promotion, and separation (Quester and Hiatt, 2001). It includes 
information on Marine officers in these 20 cohorts who started at TBS. The record for 


each person ends at separation or at the last update on 30 September 2000. 


The analysis will use all 20 years of officer accession data in estimating the TBS 
performance models. Fiscal year (FY) 1980-1990 cohort data will be analyzed in the 
retention and O-4 promotion models, while FY 1980-1983 cohort data will be used in the 
O-5 promotion models. The fitness report analysis will create two different performance 
indexes from the fitness reports data sets: one for the period before the performance 
evaluation system changed in 1999 and one for the period after. The study will analyze 


these indexes as dependent variables in multivariate performance models. 


Officer accession programs will be the focus of analyses. Since MCCOAC data 
have limited information on prior enlisted service, education level and college major 
codes of officers, some of these variables will be obtained from DMDC cohort data and 
merged with the MCCOAC data set. 

F. ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

The study is organized into seven chapters. Chapter II provides an overview of the 
accession function and Marine Corps officer accession programs. This chapter also 
describes the Basic School (TBS), and the Marine Corps’ promotion and performance 
evaluation systems. Chapter III reviews prior studies that have analyzed officer 
performance. These studies and their results are summarized in Chapter III under three 
topics: TBS performance, retention, and promotion. Chapter IV introduces the three data 
sets used in the study and explains how the data sets are merged and new variables are 
created for the purpose of the study. Chapter IV also gives some preliminary descriptive 
statistical analysis on the focus variables. The methodology and the models used in the 
analyses are discussed in Chapter V. Chapter VI presents empirical results from the 
models and includes explanations of the findings. Finally, Chapter VI summarizes the 


study, presents the conclusions and recommendations. 


I. AN OVERVIEW OF THE U.S. MARINE CORPS’ ACCESSION 
PROGRAMS AND PROMOTION AND PERFORMANCE 
EVALUATION SYSTEMS 


This chapter describes the Marine Corps’ personnel system and the career 
development of Marine officers. Officer accession programs are critical to career 
development as they impact different skills, aptitudes and training. The Basic School 
(TBS) at Quantico, Virginia is the only training program across the four services that 
provide all officers, regardless of occupational specialty, with identical training. This 
training plays an important role in each officer’s future careers. This chapter also reviews 
the Marine Corps’ officer promotion and performance evaluation systems. 

A. ACCESSION 

An officer career management system is comprised of four basic personnel 
functions: accessing, developing, promoting and transitioning (Thie and Brown, 1994). 
Depending on the policy decisions, alternative designs in each personnel function can 
create different career management systems to achieve different objectives. Thie et al. 
(2001) define all aspects of each of the four personnel functions in officer career 
management systems. They further detail these aspects by connecting them to alternatives 


made possible by applying different designs to each aspect. 


Table 1.1 shows that the four personnel functions have 17 aspects, and each 
aspect has various alternatives (a total of 58 alternatives). For the scope of this study, I 
will elaborate on the accession function and detail the aspects that are associated with this 


function. 


Table 1.1. 


Functions, Aspects and Alternatives Considered. 





Function 


Aspects 


Alternatives 





Accessing 


Entry Point 


Initial Tenure 


Pre-entry acculturation 


Amount of obligated service 
for education, training 


Lateral from civilian 

Lateral from military 

Year 0 

2 Years 

4 Years 

6 Years 

None 

Educational, high-intensity, short 
Educational, low-intensity, long 
Educational, high-intensity, long 
Experiential, medium intensity, medium 
0.5 year 

1 year 

1.5 years 

2 years 





Developing 


Career selection point 


Effect of nonselection 


Average assignment length 


Military and civilian education 


None 

5-10 years 

8-10 years 

> 10 years 

Separation 

Migration to new skills 

Decrease by two-thirds of average 
Decrease by one-third of average 
Current length 

Increase by one-third of average 
Increase by two-thirds of average 
Current amount 

2 years more 

2 years less 





Promoting 


Promotion zone 


Length of zone 


Opportunity 


Nature of continuation 


Time in service 

Time in grade 

Combination 

Narrow (1-2 years) 

Broad (3-8 years) 

Open 

Fixed 

Selective (Based on requirements) 
Guaranteed 

Based on requirements 








Transitioning 


Vesting point 


Transitional ability of the system 


Maximum Career length 


Separation rates in first 10 years 


4-9 years 

10-15 years 

20 years 

Tenure 

Voluntary separation incentives 
Neither tenure nor incentives 
30 years 

35 years 

40 

High 

Medium 

Low 








Table 1.1. Functions, Aspects and Alternatives Considered (cont.). 











Function Aspects Alternatives 
Transitioning Retirement annuity point 15 years 
20 years 
25 years 
30 years 
35 years 





From: Thie et al., 2001, p. 19. 


1. Aspects and Alternatives of Accession Function 
Accessing is a vital personnel function and plays an important role in future 
composition of the officer corps. Accessing relates to how officers enter the system and 
has four design factors policy makers can change: pre-entry acculturation, entry point, 
initial tenure, and amount of obligated service. Before categorizing Marine Corps 
accession programs created via alternatives of each aspect, I will review these aspects and 
define what Thie et al. (2001) mean by each of them. 
a. Pre-Entry Acculturation 
Acculturation is the process designed to familiarize individuals with 
military standards and make them fit into military life as best as possible. Alternatives in 
pre-entry acculturation are possible in two dimensions of the aspect: duration and 
intensity. Table 1.2 explains the alternatives of acculturation that a new officer will be 
exposed to before entry, which range from no pre-entry acculturation to long-duration 


and high intensity. 


Table 1.2. Pre-Entry Acculturation and Alternatives. 





























No. Alternative Explanation 

1. No Pre-Entry Acculturation Officers enter without any prior acculturation 

2. Educational, short, high intensity Educational in nature, short duration, high 
intensity 

3: Educational, long, low intensity Educational in nature, long duration, low 
intensity 

4. Educational, long, high intensity Educational in nature, long duration, high 
intensity 

5. Experiential, short, high intensity Experiential in nature, short duration, high 
intensity 








b. Entry Point 

Entry point refers to where, when and in what way an individual can join 
the service. Table 1.1 shows three alternatives for entry point aspect of the accession 
function. The first alternative is lateral entry from civilian life that credits experience in 
the private sector. The second alternative is lateral entry from the services or active duty 
credits for prior military experience. The third alternative is entry at the beginning of a 
career with no credit for prior experience. 

Cc. Amount of Obligated Service 

Thie et al. (2001) describe this aspect as the time officers should serve on 
active duty for the services to recoup pre-commissioning human capital investments in 
training or education. As an example, obligated Service for USNA graduates is five years 
on active duty, while NROTC non-scholarship participants serve at least three and a half 
years on active duty. 

d. Initial Tenure 

A critical aspect of accession is initial tenure, which is the amount of time 
an individual may serve prior to possible involuntary separation by the Services. Tenure 
can be limited for entry positions with or without an expectation of continuing into a 
career track. Unlike alternatives that use years for initial tenure in Table 1.1, I will prefer 
commissioning type to denote whether an accession program provides its graduates with 
a regular or reserve commission. Prior to 1996 about 50 percent of officers received 
regular commissions (as cited in Rostker at al., 1993, p. 11). However, in 1992 “... The 
1992 National Defense Authorization Act mandated that all officers commissioned after 
September 1996 must enter active duty with reserve commissions and then pass through 
the augmentation process before receiving admission to the regular officer corps” (Hosek 
et al., 2001). Since that time, officers regardless of their commissioning source first 
receive reserve commission and then receive a regular commission upon promotion to O- 
3 or via an augmentation board. 

e. Entry Ability 

This aspect of accession is related to minimum requirements needed for 
entry (Thie et al., 1994). I will focus only on the academic requirements for entry into 


each program. Academic requirements for entry are generally defined in terms of 


accepted minimum aptitude battery test scores. The primary tests used by the Services for 
such purposes are the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), the American College Test (ACT) 
and the Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT.)! The alternatives derived by variations 
in each aspect of accessing function to classify the Marine Corps officer accession 


programs in this study are summarized in Table 1.3 below. 


Table 1.3. Accessing Function, Aspects and Available Alternatives. 





Aspect Alternatives 





No Pre-Entry Acculturation 





Educational, short, high intensity 





Pre-Entry Acculturation Educational, long, low intensity 





Educational, long, high intensity 





Experiential, short, high intensity 





Lateral entry from civilian life 











Entry Point Lateral entry from Services or active duty 
Year 0 
Amount of Obligated Service Number of Years in Active-duty or Active Reserve Force 





Regular Commission 





Initial Tenure — 
Reserve Commission 














Entry Ability Minimum SAT / ACT/ ASVAB EL score 





2: The Marine Corps Officer Accession Programs 
Each of the seven different accession programs of the Corps is unique in terms of 
its candidate pool, acculturation process and length. ECP, MECEP and MCP programs 
are developed to allow fleet (enlisted) accessions to Marine Corps. O’Brien (2002) and 
Finley (2002) explain each program in detail in their theses. I will replicate dominant 
features of each program and use a different classification method to emphasize the 
differences among them. 
a. The United States Naval Academy (USNA) 
The Naval Academy is a four-year undergraduate college that prepares 
professional officers with a Bachelor of Science degree prior to entry into the Navy or the 


Marine Corps. Engineering and Weapons, Mathematics and Science, Humanities and 





| A subtest of ASVAB called Electrical Composite is used for this purpose. The Marine Corps EL 
score is derived by summing Arithmetic Reasoning, Mathematics Knowledge, Electronics Information, and 
General Science subsets (Mishoe, 2000, p. 46). 
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Social Sciences are the three divisions within which midshipmen choose one of the 


eighteen different majors available at USNA. 


USNA is open to all civilian high school graduates and enlisted members 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps. Regular and reserve enlisted members of the Navy 
and USMC compete for 170 appointments allotted to enlisted applicants (Mishoe, 2000). 
In terms of competitiveness USNA is highly selective and its engineering programs rank 
top amongst other U.S. colleges. Each year approximately 10,000 applicants seek 
admission into USNA and accepted class size is about 1,200. To evaluate applicants the 
USNA admission board uses a whole person multiple that incorporates seven different 
success qualities; SAT scores comprise 36 percent of the multiple (Fitzpatrick, 2001). 
Enlisted applicants should achieve at least 1050 combined SAT (or equivalent ACT) 
score whereas there is no minimum SAT score requirement for other applicants. 
However, considering the number of applicants, higher SAT scores merit higher chances 
for receiving nomination and better candidate multiple scores.2 Average combined SAT 


score for USNA class years of 1990-1999 was 1231 (Mishoe, 2000). 


Midshipmen receive both academic education and military training during 
their four years at USNA. Training at the Naval Academy starts with a seven-week 
indoctrination program called Plebe Summer. At the end of each year are various summer 
training programs designed to increase midshipmen’s general and tactical military skills, 
experiences, and leadership abilities. The Marine Corps can select up to 16 2/3 percent of 
the graduating class from the Naval Academy based on a 1964 Memorandum of 
Agreement between the Navy and USMC (O’Brien, 2002). Midshipmen who select to 
join the Marine Corps attend a four-week Leatherneck Training Program conducted by 
Naval Academy staff at The Basic School in Quantico, Virginia. For USNA graduates, 
the minimum service obligation is 5 years in active duty and 3 years in a reserve status. 

b. Naval Reserve Officer Training Course (NROTC) 

The NROTC Marine option is the second program shared with the Navy, 
which allows a maximum percentage of 16 2/3 of all NROTC attendants. The NROTC 


program provides scholarship or non-scholarship options at more than 65 NROTC units 


2 Each applicant must receive a nomination from various political sponsors, such as the President, the 
Vice-President, members of Congress or the Secretary of the Navy. 
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at selected colleges and universities for undergraduate students to pursue careers as 
commissioned officers in the USMC. NROTC is also open to eligible active duty enlisted 
Marines. Non-scholarship program (college program) participants receive uniforms and a 
small stipend during their last two years at college. If they accept a commission these 
officers incur eight years of military service obligations, at least three and a half of which 
must be on active duty. Scholarship program participants receive full tuition, all college 
educational fees, uniforms, a stipend for textbooks, and monthly allowance. Similarly, 
these midshipmen incur eight years of military service obligation, four of which must be 
served on active duty (NROTC Web Site, December 2002). Minimum qualifying score 
on Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) for the Marine Option NROTC program is a 
composite score of 1000. Selection for the Marine option program occurs during the 


junior or senior college year. 


In addition to their academic courses, NROTC midshipmen receive 
military training from three sources. First, they attend naval science classes such as 
leadership, navigation etc. on campus in addition to their regular academic course load. 
ROTC unit plans training throughout the year and Marine Corps operational forces 
provide practical training during summers. Finally, Marine option midshipmen attend a 
six-week screening and evaluation program called “Bulldog” at Officer Candidate 
School. 

c Platoon Leader Course (PLC) 

The PLC program is open to all college students attending accredited 
colleges and universities. Eligible college students can enroll in the program during any 
consecutive years of their college education. The program is designed to provide college 
students with an opportunity to join the Marine Corps without interrupting their course of 


academic study. 


To be eligible for the program, college students should complete at least 
one academic term with an average GPA of “C” (2.0 on a 4.0 scale). The military training 
is limited to two 6-week summer Officer Candidate School (OCS) training sessions for 
students who enroll as college freshmen or sophomores. Members who enroll during or 
after their junior year of college attend a single 10-week OCS training session. PLC 


participants are not obliged to serve on active duty until they graduate. Upon receiving a 
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reserve commission, graduates incur eight years minimum service obligation in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. Although varying with the contract type, at least 3 years of this 
eight-year period should be served on active duty. 

d. Officer Candidate Course (OCC) 

OCC is a commissioning program open to seniors and graduates of 
accredited colleges and universities. The main difference between PLC and OCC is the 
year of college the applicant is in at the time of application. Individuals accepted into the 
program attend a 10-week training session at OCS. Participants receive a reserve 
commission as a second lieutenant in the USMC upon successful completion of training 
and report to The Basic School for initial officer training. Minimum service requirement 
is the same as PLC program; again, active duty service is generally three years, as 
specified in service agreements. 

é. Enlisted Commissioning Program (ECP) 

ECP allows qualified and selected Marines serving on active duty and in 
the Marine Corps Active Reserve to apply for assignment to Officer Candidate School. 
The program provides enlisted Marines who currently have a four-year degree with the 
opportunity to move into the officer corps. Upon successful completion of OCS, Marines 
are commissioned as a second lieutenant. Officers are required to serve at least eight 
years in the Marine Corps Reserve from the date of commissioning. Any portion of this 
eight-year period not served in active duty is served on inactive duty as a member of the 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. 

f Marine Corps Enlisted Commissioning Program (MECEP) 

MECEP is designed to provide outstanding active duty enlisted Marines 
the opportunity to become officers. The program allows qualified Marines to attend 
colleges with an NROTC unit on campus as a full time student. E-4s and above in the top 
50 percent of their class can apply if they achieve a minimum combined SAT score of 
1000 with a minimum SAT verbal score of 400. Participating Marines receive full pay 
and allowances during the program and remain eligible for promotion in their MOS. 
Meeting the costs of tuition, books, housing and living expenses is each Marine’s 
responsibility during education. MECEP students participate in training with their college 


NROTC unit and also attend the same six-week “Bulldog” program at TBS as NRTOC 
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midshipmen attend. Upon assignment to a college, enlisted Marines must agree to reenlist 
to have 6 years of obligated service in the Regular Marine Corps. Candidates are 
appointed as second lieutenants after they successfully graduate from college, complete 
bulldog course at OCS and MECEP on-campus training. Minimum service requirement is 
four years as commissioned officers for program graduates. 

g. Meritorious Commissioning Program (MCP) 

The program creates an opportunity for highly qualified enlisted Marines 
in the Regular and Active Reserve programs who do not possess a baccalaureate degree 
to become officers. The process starts by the nomination of commanding officers and 
proceeds through a selection board to determine eligible Marines. To be eligible, in 
addition to having a high school diploma and a minimum combined SAT score of 1000 
(or ACT equivalent), applicants must have satisfactorily earned an associate’s degree or 
completed at least 75 hours of college work at a regionally accredited college or 
university. Upon selection, Marines receive orders to report for a 10—-week Officer 
Candidate Course at OCS. Candidates who successfully complete OCS are appointed to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the Marine Corps Reserve. Officers commissioned 
through the MCP must pursue their four-year baccalaureate degree during their initial 
service to be competitive for future promotion. The minimum obligated service 
requirement is the same as that in ECP program, which is at least eight years in the 
Marine Corps Reserve from the date of commissioning. 

3. Classification of Accession Programs 

Having explained the accessing function and described Marine Corps officer 
accession programs, it is now possible to classify each of the seven commissioning 
programs in terms of their specific features with one of the alternatives in Table 1.3. 
Table 1.4 below illustrates each officer accession program and five aspects of the 


accessing function. 
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Table 1.4. 


Officer Accession Programs and Accessing Function Aspects. 





























Accession Program | Pre-Entry Entry Point Obligated: | padaireaure” Entry Ability 
Acculturation Service 
USNA Educational, long, |- Year 0 5 Yearsin | RegularCommission | Whole Person 
high intensity - Lateral entry active-duty, Multiple 
from active duty | Total 8 Yrs. 
NROTC -Educational, long, | - Year 0 4Yearsin | Scholarship: Regular |-SAT: 1000 
low intensity - Lateral entry active-duty, | Commission composite 
from active duty total 8 years College Program: - ACT: 45 
Reserve Commission |_ pI: 115 
PLC Short, high Year 0 3 Years in First term 
intensity active-duty, | Reserve Commission | College GPA 
total 8 years completion 
with at least 
C grade. 
OCC Short, high Year 0 3 Yearsin | Reserve Commission | College 
intensity active-duty, Graduation 
total 8 years 
ECP Experiential, short, | Lateral Entry 8 yearsin |Reserve Commission | College 
high intensity, from Active duty | MC reserve Graduation 
MECEP Educational, long, | Lateral Entry 4yearsin | Regular Commission |~ SAT: 1000 
low intensity from Active duty | active-duty - ACT: 45 
- EL: 115 
MCP Experiential, short, | Lateral Entry 8 years in | Reserve Commission | ASSociate’s 
high intensity from Active duty | MC reserve Degree or at 

















least 75 hrs. 
College work, 
- SAT: 1000 
- CT: 45 

- EL: 115 





a a ore: 
After 1996 all officers receive reserve commissions. 


As Table 1.4 illustrates, the three sources (USNA, NROTC, and MECEP) are 


designed to provide long pre-entry acculturation in “officership” to ensure a better fit 


between the individual and the needs of the Marine Corps. PLC, OCC and ECP programs 


are designed to answer officer requirements, which are not met by the former three 


programs, in a quick way, hence Thie et al. (1994) refer to them as “shorter response 


programs.” Relying heavily on having a college degree as the primary indication of 


potential for being officer, these programs provide the minimum screening and 


acculturation to enable these individuals to meet junior officer needs. Other alternatives 


like ECP and MCP depend on acculturation provided during prior enlisted service, and to 


some extent values it more than the prerequisite of possessing a college degree (as in 


MCP). 
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4. 


Trends in Accession Program Participation 


Table 1.5 illustrates the commissioning source for entry cohorts between 1980- 


1999. Since the number of midshipmen to be selected into the Marine Corps is limited to 


16 2/3 percent of each USNA and NROTC class, percentage changes in these two 


programs do not reflect the USMC’s preferences for these programs over time. The PLC 


and OCC programs comprise approximately 50-60 percent of each entry cohort. The 


fluctuations in yield percentages of OCC (from 9.3 percent in 1988 to 25.18 percent in 


1989) explain its shorter response attribute and its goal of making up for shortfalls in 


officer accessions from the primary programs. The only noticeable trend among programs 


is observed for MECEP that has consistently increased over time. The increase is a signal 


of the Marine Corps’ preference for officers with prior service. It appears that individuals 


with prior service acculturate well and provide potential career officers. 




































































Table 1.5 Distribution (in %) of Entry Cohorts by Commissioning Program and 
Year. 
Year USNA | NROTC | PLC | OCC | MECEP | ECP | MCP | OTHER | MISSING* 
(Cohort Size) | (%) (%) | (%) | (%) | (%) | (%) | (%) 
1980 (1514) 13.14 18.30 | 31.18 | 20.67 1.52 3.96 0.2 0 11.03 
1981(1449) 9.25 18.63 | 36.37 | 21.81 2.69 4.35 | 0.14 0 6.76 
1982 (1641) 8.53 14.99 | 36.14 | 32.72 2.68 3.84 0 0 1.10 
1983(2089) 8.76 13.45 | 36.57 | 34.94 2.01 3.45 0 0 0.81 
1984 (1540) 10.58 18.83 50.97 | 15.13 1.95 2.34 0 0 0.19 
1985(1361) 12.64 20.65 | 43.94 | 15.50 2.94 4.19 0 0 0.15 
1986 (1352) 12.50 22.49 | 42.23 | 14.28 2.59 5.55 0 0 0.37 
1987(1642) 10.78 20.71 35.93 | 25.64 2.86 3.41 0 0 0.67 
1988 (1372) 13.05 25.66 | 46.57 | 9.33 3.28 1.82 0 0 0.29 
1989(1497) E55 23.85 | 35.80 | 25.18 3.94 2.87 0 0 0.80 
1990 (1210) 7.77 24.96 | 40.91 | 19.26 3.88 2.81 0 0 0.41 
1991(1326) 7.32 23.00 | 35.52 | 28.28 3.39 2.04 0 0 0.45 
1992 (1344) 10.79 20.76 | 26.34 | 33.78 4.99 2.53 | 0.15 0 0.67 
1993(1199) 12.68 19.10 | 39.87 | 20.02 4.67 2.34 | 0.58 0 0.75 
1994 (1205) 18.76 18.26 41.0 | 12.86 3.24 2.66 | 0.50 1.83 0.91 
1995(1251) 9.67 14.39 | 39.65 | 26.70 4.16 3.52 | 0.80 1.12 0 
1996 (1408) 11.58 14.63 | 31.82 | 26.07 5.33 6.53 | 2.63 0.92 0.50 
1997(1217) 12.49 12.24 | 29.91 | 33.36 3.29 4.77 | 2.88 1.07 0 
1998 (1380) 10.80 12.32 | 20.51 | 40.14 7.61 3.91 | 4.42 0.29 0 
1999 (1061) 12.06 14.99 13.67 | 39.30 | 10.18 | 4.81 | 4.43 0.57 0 
Average 11.04 18.61 35.75 | 24.75 3.86 3.59 | 0.84 0.29 1.29 






































From: Derived from MCCOAC data set . 
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B. THE BASIC SCHOOL (TBS) 

After earning a commission via one of the above seven programs, all Marine 
officers attend TBS at Quantico, Virginia. The six-month intensive training curriculum 
aims to develop officers in five areas: leader/commander, decision maker, communicator, 
warfighter/executor, life-long learner. The mission of TBS is 

...to educate newly commissioned officers in the high standards of 

professional knowledge, esprit de corps, and leadership required to be 

prepared for duty as a company grade officer in the operating forces, with 
particular emphasis on duties, responsibilities and warfighting skills 
required of a rifle platoon commander (TBS Order P5000.2D, 2001 as 

cited in Finley, 2002, p. 26). 

TBS has six companies that train classes of 220-250 officers consecutively with 
two-month lapses around the year. A seventh company exists for warrant officer training. 
Each company is commanded by a major and has six platoons with captains as platoon 
leaders. All of the seven company commanders report to TBS Command Element, which 
is commanded by a lieutenant colonel. The Instruction Battalion supports training, 
provides expertise and demonstrates leadership in all phases of the course to educate and 


train the Marine Corps’ newest officers (TBS Web Site, 20 December 2002). 


Instruction at TBS is introduced to officers with blocks that build upon one 
another. The instruction begins in the classroom environment and follows in sand table 
exercises and field applications. Classroom training comprises 60 percent of the total 
1563 instruction hours, and 633 hours (40 percent) are devoted to field training (TBS 
Command Brief, TBS Web Site, 11 December 2002). 


Leadership, academics and military skills comprise the three evaluation criteria in 
which officers must achieve “course mastery” to be able to graduate and report to 
Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) schools. An average of 75 percent is required to 


pass each skill area. 


Leadership evaluations are the responsibility of company staff. Staff platoon 
commanders receive feedback from assistant instructors and submit their evaluations 
during the 12th and 22nd weeks of instruction. Peer rankings also play an important role 


in leadership evaluations. The TBS testing officer of TBS determines each company’s 
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overall leadership ranking by weighting staff evaluations and peer rankings by 90 percent 


and 10 percent, respectively. 


The second criterion, military skills, evaluates each officer’s warfighting abilities 
and is based on practical application events. Fitness reports, land navigation, rifle and 
pistol qualifications are some of the 17 graded military skills that comprise the overall 


military skills grade of officers (Finley, 2002). 


The academics portion of evaluations examines each officer’s understanding of 
doctrines, procedures and concepts. The evaluations are via written tests conducted in the 
classroom environment. Twelve different evaluative exams are used to assess officers in 


academics. 


Upon conclusion of training, officers have a separate GPA from each of the three 
evaluation criteria and are sorted and assigned a TBS class rank according to an overall 
GPA, which is calculated by weighting the three separate performance grades. 
Leadership grades contribute 36 percent weight while the military skills and academics 


are each weighted 32 percent. 


TBS instruction has a significant role in a Marine officer’s future career in three 
ways. First, depending on the overall class rank at TBS, Headquarters Marine Corps 
assigns a lineal rank for all Marines in the active-duty list.3 Lineal precedence is 
important for a Marine officer as Marine Corps Bulletin 1400 explains “Initial 
assignment and maintenance of lineal precedence affects each officer’s seniority, 
provides the sole basis for determining an officer’s eligibility for promotion, and drives 


the timing of the officer’s promotion once selected.” 


Second, TBS assigns MOSs to lieutenants that will impact a Marine officer’s 
future career directly. MOS assignment is based on a quality-spread approach that 
ensures that every occupational field receives a fair share of the most competitive 


lieutenants. MOS selection process is completed at approximately the 14" training week 


3 “The Officer Lineal Precedence System is a part of the Marine Corps Promotion System and was 
established to maintain the current lineal and promotion history of all officers in the U.S. Marine Corps and 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. ... Permanent precedence is assigned according to overall class average at 
TBS for all officers who were commissioned since 15 September 1981. ... Once established, lineal 
precedence is normally only changed by promotion or appointment to the next higher grade.” (MC Bulletin 
1400, July 2002) 
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of the course. Again, overall class standing is the measure of competitiveness and one- 
third of the quotas for each MOS are obtained from the top, middle and the bottom thirds 
of each company (MOS Selection Booklet, Virginia Tech Naval ROTC Web Site, 2002). 


Finally, the overall success of officers at TBS has predictive value in terms of 
retention and promotion in the forthcoming years. Prior studies find that officers with 
higher class standings are more likely to stay to the O-4 promotion point and to be 
promoted to O-4 (Wielsma, 1996). 

C. MARINE CORPS PROMOTION SYSTEM 

1. Significance of Promotion in the Military 

Two policy choices influence and determine career patterns in organizations: 
entry point and basis of leaving. People either enter the organization at the beginning of 
the career path (closed organization) or they can enter at any point along the career (open 
organization). In terms of leaving, people either leave at their choice (natural attrition) or 
the organizations decide who will leave (forced attrition). In the military, forced attrition 
has been primarily implemented through the promotion system (Thie et al., 1994). Like 
the other three Services, the Marine Corps uses an up-or-out career flow structure. The 
up-or-out system provides incentives for continued performance and allows the Services 
to retain their best personnel. Specific to this structure is forced or induced attrition, 


which has been tied to promotion (failure to promote) at certain career points. 


The military is unique in being the only institution in which the officer profession 
can be practiced. Put another way, an officer has to stay in the military to be able to 
perform his or her profession. Unlike the profession of a doctor that can be practiced at 
one hospital or another, the profession of arms can only be practiced in the military. 
Thus, under forced attrition, an individual’s profession ends when his service ends. From 
this perspective, the promotion system in the military is not only related to movement to 
higher grades, but also sets the foundation for continuation of one’s profession. Rostker 
et al. explain how DOPMA was designed to combine the retention and promotion 
functions. 

The “up” portion of the “up-or-out” system provides that, in general, 


officers move through the system in “cohorts” originally determined by 
the year of commissioning, and compete for promotion to the next higher 
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grade against other members of the group at set years-of-service (YOS) 
points. The “out” portion of the “up-or-out” system provides that “officers 
twice passed over for promotion, after a certain number of years, 
depending upon their particular grade, are to be separated from active 
service, and if eligible retired.” There are, however, exceptions to the 
mandatory separation rules. DOPMA provides for selective continuation 
on active duty of officers who have twice failed selection for promotion. It 
was Congress’s expectation that O-4s who failed to be selected to the next 
higher grade would be permitted to remain on active duty until they were 
eligible to retire at 20 years of service. (Rostker et al., 1993, p. 12) 


The promotion system uses a “fully qualified” approach for first lieutenant and 


captain selections. Promotion to O-4 and above is on the basis of “best qualified.” The 


Defense Officer Personnel Management Act of 1980 (DOPMA) establishes a standard for 


career progression and an officer management system built around a uniform application 


of how military officers should be trained, appointed, promoted, separated, and retired. 


DOPMA aligns the procedures among the four services and sets promotion percentages 


for each grade (Hosek et al., 2001). The promotion opportunity to each grade and the 


cumulative probability of promotion to each grade for the original cohort (derived from 


DOPMA) are presented in Table 1.6. 






































Table 1.6. DOPMA Model of Officer Careers. 
Promotion Promotion Cumulative Probability to 
Grade Opportunity * | Timing Career Expectation Grade from Original Cohort 
(% promoted) | (YOS) (Includes attrition) 
O-2 100 % if fully 2,0 2 x nonselect & separation 96% 
qualified 
2 x nonselect & separation or may be 
O-3 95 % 3,5/4 allowed to stay on active duty until 82 % 
retirement at 20 YOS 
2 x nonselect & separation or may be 
0-4 80% 10+1 allowed to stay until 24 YOS; normal 66% 
retirement at 20 YOS. 
30% of 2X nonselectees can be retired 
O-5 70% 16+1 before normal (28 YOS) retirement. 41% 
Normal retirement at 30 YOS, but 30% 
0-6 50% 22+1 early retirement possible after 4 years in 18% 
grade.? 





* Promotion Opportunity = 


# of officers authorized to be selected 





# of officers in the in-zone 


(See MCO P1400.31B, 2001, p. 1-4). 


> More than 30 percent of both O-5 and O-6 officers can retire early if considered more than once prior to 
reaching mandatory retirement. 


From: Rostker et al., 1993, p. 14. 
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2. Promotion to Higher Grades 
Promotion to O-2 is nearly automatic as most officers are still serving their initial 
service obligation at this promotion point. Most of the officers who leave during the first 


two years fail in basic military or occupational training. 


Officers, depending on their accession programs, generally complete their initial 
service obligation as O-3s level and about one-third of each cohort voluntarily leaves at 
this point. Compared to O-2, promotion to O-3 and above is designed to be more 
challenging and involves a competitive promotion board review. However, as Table 1.6 
illustrates, promotion opportunity to O-3 is high (95 percent). Considering the separation 
rate at this point, promotion to O-3 is nearly automatic for the survivors. Promotion to O- 


4 and above is completely different as it is the first truly competitive promotion. 


Promotion to major, which occurs roughly at 10 years of service, can be viewed 
as a career selection point. Almost 50 percent of the officers from the same 
commissioning year make it to 10 YOS (Quester and Hiatt, 2001). Of the surviving 
officers, about 20 percent will not be selected. Of those not-selected, the officers who 
have at least 18 active-duty YOS (including prior enlisted service) are allowed to 
continue until retirement (Section 573, Chapter 36, Title10 U.S. Code). In recent years, 
however, the Marine Corps began to use selective continuation authority, as allowed by 
DOPMA and encouraged by the Congress, to keep majors with at least 15 YOS who are 
passed over twice (at the O-5 board) until the 20-year retirement point.4 Continuation 
decisions are taken by continuation boards, which are composed of the same members of 


each promotion board upon conclusion of the selection process. 


Achieving more senior ranks (O-5 and higher) is highly competitive and also 
based on professional credentials. Promotion opportunity to O-5 is much smaller -70 
percent- as compared with that of junior ranks. Second, officers reaching O-5 also receive 
eligibility for retirement at 20 YOS if not promoted to higher grades. To increase their 
chances of promotion to O-5, officers must have excellent records of performance. 
Having served in challenging and key positions is as meaningful as having a good record 
of success. On the other hand, differences among military occupation specialty (MOS) 


4 The House Report 3296-1462 notes “It is the committee’s strongest desire that ...only in unusual 
circumstances would this authority not be fully utilized” (as cited in Rostker et al., 1993, p. 13). 
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groups become significant, as senior billets in non-combat MOSs are limited. However, 


the Marine Corps does not use “promotion by MOS.” 


The Marine Corps Promotion Manual explains the requirements for active duty 
officers to be eligible for promotion to higher grades. The minimum requirements include 
being on the active duty-list, having completed the minimum time-in-grade and being 
identified in the Promotion Plan for an opportunity for selection. The Performance 
Evaluation System (PES) asserts the significance of fitness reports. Fitness reports are 
“the primary means of evaluating a Marine’s performance.” However, neither these 
minimum requirements nor fitness reports tell eligible officers much about what counts 
favorably for higher promotion probabilities and what credentials the board members 
weigh more heavily. Experiences by the Board members who have served on prior 
promotion boards are highly valued by junior Marine officers. 

3. The Marine Corps Selection Process 

Title 10 United States Code (USC) provides for a single promotion process for all 
officers on the Active Duty List (ADL), regardless of their service branch.5 
Commissioned officers are recommended for promotion by their commanders, and are 
selected by centralized (service-wide) promotion boards, based on the officers' promotion 
records. Promotion board deliberations are based on three types of information sources: 
official military personnel file (OMPF); written communications by eligible officers; and 
discrepancy notes. OMPF is the primary source of information and contains fitness 
reports, awards, any reports of punishment or admonishments, any military and civilian 
credentials and other information. Finally, files include a recent photograph of the 


individual, which is used to evaluate military bearing. 


Instructions about the composition and proceedings of each promotion board are 
released by “precept” which constitutes the legal document ordering a selection board to 
convene. The precept is a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to the president of the 
board. The precept appoints the president and members of the boards. To protect the 


members from improper influence, the precept is not released until the Board actually 





5 Each Service maintains a single list of officers who are on active duty in the order of seniority of the 
grade in which they are serving on active duty. Warrant officers and officers described in Section 641 of 
Title 10 USC are kept on separate active-duty lists (U.S. Code Title 10, Chapter 36, Section 620). 
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convenes (MCO 1400.31B, 2000). Precepts include information that the Secretary of the 
Navy deems important for selection of officers to the next grade, but should not convey 
information on particular officers (SECNAVINST 1420.1A, 1991). The precepts should, 
however, include guidelines on the needs of the Service for officers having particular 
skills. Additionally, precepts ensure that appropriate consideration is given to joint officer 


management and minority status issues (DODINST 1320.14, 1996). 


An exception to excluding information on particular officers is the inclusion of 
“skill guidance” in the precepts. The Marine Corps Promotion Manual defines a skill 
shortage as “any MOS that is 85 percent or less of the staffing goal for the grade being 
considered for selection.” Hence, information on officers in such groups is generally 
furnished to boards by their MOS group codes. Another guideline covers the issue of 
joint officer management. Chapter 38 USC, Title 10 defines joint officer management. As 
detailed in CJCSI 1330.02A (1997), officers serving in or who have served on the Joint 
Staff, Office of the Secretary of Defense Staff or in Other Joint Duty (these positions are 
defined by law) are expected to be selected for promotion at a rate not less than the rate 
for officers in the Marine Corps who are serving on or who have served on their Service’s 
Headquarters staff. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs is charged by law to ensure that the 
boards act consistently with the guidelines. Another important evaluation guideline 
addresses the effect of marital status. Department of Defense (DOD) Instruction asserts 
that the employment, education, or volunteer service of a spouse should have no effect on 
the promotion opportunities of that member. Finally, precepts also set equal opportunity 


guidelines in accordance with DoD Directive 1320.12. 


A group of officers who compete amongst themselves is referred to as a “cohort.” 
Cohorts are determined according to the Five-Year Officer Promotion Plan of the Marine 
Corps. The plan contains selection opportunities, zone sizes, numbers authorized to select 
and any guidance for each grade and competitive category as approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy. The promotion plan is released at least 30 days prior to the convening date 
of a selection board. Although officers compete within their cohort regardless of their 
MOS group, competition is limited to officers in the same “category” only. The Marine 


Corps has five different groups of officers called competitive categories: “unrestricted,” 
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warrant/chief warrant officers, 
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“restricted (limited duty officers), specialist officers” 


and “active reserve officers” (MCO P1400.31B, 2000). Each category possesses disparate 
career paths and related skills. Unrestricted officers fill the majority of billets in the 
Marine Corps and comprise the major focus of the Marine Corps promotion system. The 
unrestricted officer promotion process is focused on the selection of officers for 
promotion who have “the potential to carry out the duties and responsibilities of the next 
higher grade” (Vasquez and Williams, 2001). 

The third document in the promotion process is the convening message. The 
Commandant of the Marine Corps provides a general written notice for each grade, which 
is transmitted by a standard naval message (MARADMIN) to all eligible officers. At a 
minimum, this message includes convening date of the board, the name and date of rank 
of the senior and junior officer in the “in-zone” and “below-zone” populations, and other 
administrative notices. DOPMA system not only provides a standard career progression 
for officers, but also provides for early and late promotion (Rostker et al., 1993). In 
simplest terms, each selection board considers officers in three cohorts. The issue of this 
message groups all eligible officers to be considered by promotion boards in three 
categories: above, below and in-zone. 


The Marine Corps promotion Manual (MCO P1400.31B, 2000) defines 
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promotion zone by “... eligibility category consisting of officers from the most senior to 
the most junior officer eligible for consideration before a selection board in the same 
grade and competitive category.” For Marine Corps promotions to major through colonel, 
officers compete both below-the-promotion zone, as well as in- and above-the-promotion 


zone. 


Above-zone: Officers in this zone have been previously considered in the in-zone 


population, but were not selected for promotion by the board. 


In-zone: Officers in this zone comprise the primary eligible population for 


consideration by the selection board. 


Below-zone: Below-zone officers are junior to other officers in the promotion 
zone. If not selected, these officers do not incur a failure of selection. This group is a 


rough estimate of the following year’s in-zone population. Title 10, USC limits the 
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number of below-zone officers that can be selected to 10 percent of the “authorized to 


select number.’’6 


Once the board convenes and begins its sessions, all eligible officers are assigned 
randomly to each board member. Board members review their in-zone cases to have an 
understanding of the competitiveness of the in-zone population. Members review all 
above- and below-zone cases upon completion of in-zone cases. During the first session 
called “in-out session,” board members brief all above-zone and below-zone cases and 
the board decides if an eligible officer’s record is competitive enough to merit being a 
“premier” case. Premier cases are briefed and voted with the in-zone officers’ cases. The 
criterion to be a premier case is to get at least one affirmative vote from any member of 


the selection board. 


Once all premier cases are determined, in addition to the in-zone group, each 
eligible officer receives a full brief by the member assigned. These briefs usually take 5-8 
minutes depending on the number of eligible officers. After all cases have been briefed to 
the board, the voting process begins and each member cast his or her vote “yes” to select 
or “no” to pass. The number of “yes” votes a member can cast cannot exceed the number 


of officers authorized to select (MCO P1400.31B, 2000). 


One of the last actions of the promotion board is to confirm that the below-zone 
select records are indeed better quality records than the in- and above-zone non-select 
records, since below-zone promotions come at the expense of the in- and above-zone 
officers. The entire board compares the lowest below-zone select record to the highest 
scoring for in-zone or above-zone non-select record. A majority of the board members 
must agree that the below-zone record is better than the in-zone or above-zone record for 
the officer from below-zone to “displace” the in- or above-zone officer. If it is not better, 
that in-zone or above-zone officer becomes a select and the below-zone officer becomes 


a non-select. 





6 Each selection board is authorized to select to the next higher grade a specific number of officers. 
Officer accessions, attrition, requirements, Congressional and secretarial authorizations, and budgetary 
constraints impact the “authorized to select number”. For each unrestricted and Reserve board this number 
will fluctuate or float until the day the board convenes. (MCO 1410.31B, 2000) 
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D. MARINE CORPS PERFORMANCE EVALUATION SYSTEM (PES) 

As in the other three Services, the Marine Corps uses written performance 
evaluations to evaluate its personnel. These written performance reports are called 
“fitness reports,” or “fitreps.” The system is used for all personnel in grades of sergeant 
through major general and provides for periodic reporting, recording and analysis of the 
performance and professional character of Marines. The Marine Corps Performance 
Evaluation System defines the fitness report as the “...primary means for evaluating a 
Marine’s performance to support the Commandant’s effort to select the best qualified 
personnel for promotion, augmentation, resident schooling, command and duty 


assignments “ (MCO 1610.7E, 1998). 


Two officers are authorized to report on each Marine: a reporting senior (RS) and 
a reviewing officer (RO). The RS is the first commissioned officer (or civilian GS- 
9/equivalent or above) in the reporting chain that is senior to the Marine and in the best 
position to evaluate the Marine’s performance and character. The RO is the first 
commissioned officer (or civilian GS-10/ equivalent or above) senior in grade to the RS 
and responsible for the supervision of the RS. A third officer sighting is required if the 
report is “adverse” in nature. The third officer sighter is normally the reporting senior of 


the RO. General or flag officers should sight all adverse officer reports.7 


During the past 50 years the Marine Corps has modified the fitness report form 
several times to achieve more accurate assessment and reporting of Marines’ 
performances. Two most recent report forms are described in the following sections since 
some parts of the statistical analyses in Chapter V involve data from fitness reports. 

1. Performance Evaluation System Before 1999 

There are 11 occasions when a fitness report submission is required for a Marine. 
These occasions ensure that a continuous chain of performance evaluation record is 
generated. Continuous reporting also reduces situations where a Marine works with two 
different reporting seniors but gets evaluated only by the last one. The primary fitness 
report occasion is ‘annual,’ which requires fitness reports for all marines but lieutenants. 


First and second lieutenants receive semi-annual reports. Other occasions that require 


7 The duties and responsibilities of a third officer sighter involve adverse fitness reports. (See MCO 
P1610.7e , December 1998, p. 2-6). 
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fitness reports include change of grade, or change of duty or reporting senior. Marines 
also receive a fitness report when they are assigned temporary duties in excess of 30 
days. This is the only exception to the policy of requiring a minimum of 90 days of 
observation (30 days for lieutenants). Finally, a fitness report is submitted in unusual 
cases like desertion, missing in action, end of service or directed by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. To keep an ongoing evaluation cycle all reports cover the period since 
the last fitness report was submitted regardless of the occasion. Hence, all reports are 


equally important. 


Appendix A contains a copy of a fitness report form used prior to 1999. The 
report format consists of two pages that include four sections (A to D) and conclude with 
reporting and reviewing officer certification parts. Section A includes descriptive 
information that covers current duty, personal information on the Marine and RS, type 
and occasion of report, period covered by the report, Marine’s rifle, pistol and physical 
qualifications and finally three duty preferences by the Marine for his/her next 


assignment. 


Section B includes nine items (items 12-20) for RS to assess the performance of a 
Marine during the reporting period. Item 12 is checked to denote the report is 
“unobserved,” which is required because of insufficient observation time or when another 
report is due for less than 90 days. Item 13 has seven factors to allow evaluation of the 
Marine’s duty performance. Item 14 includes 14 factors for evaluation of professional 
qualities and characteristics of the Marine. These (21) traits have a six-point scale for 
marking: unsatisfactory, below average, average, above average, excellent and 
outstanding. Item 15, Potential and Preference Factors, allows the RS to assess the 
Marine in relation to all Marines of the same grade for whom the evaluator is the RS at 
the time of the report, regardless whether these officers receive fitness reports from the 
RS at this time or not. Item 15 does not provide an average of the marks in items 13 and 
14, but rather reflects the relative assessment of the Marine compared to his or her 
counterparts in the unit. Unlike a six-scaled measurement in items 13 and 14, ten scales 
are possible for item 15 with the inclusion of “below average—average, average—above 
average, above average-excellent, excellent-outstanding” marks. Item 16 reflects the RS’s 


choice on “having the Marine under his or her command during service in war.” This 
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allows the RS to evaluate the Marine on a four-point range starting with “prefer not” and 
reaching “particularly desire” options. Item 17 includes options to denote information on 
the Marine if he or she has been the subject of any commendatory, adverse or disciplinary 
action reports during the Fitrep period. Item 18 explains the frequency and degree of 
observation of the Marine’s performance by the RS. Item 19 reflects the opinion of the 
RS on promotability of the Marine. Although there are two options to express opinion 
either in favor or against promotion, a third option is possible for the RS to nominate the 
Marine for accelerated promotion by leaving both marks unchecked. Such a mark sends a 
signal to the promotion board and may be significant for rendering the Marine a premier 
case for below-zone promotion. In item 20, the RS either concurs with the Marine’s three 


duty preferences or recommends a different duty assignment. 


As Appendix A illustrates, Section C allows for narrative and perceptive insights 
into the Marine’s duty preferences, performance, character and overall value. The RS is 
restricted to the space provided in Section C unless the report is adverse or includes 
accelerated promotion remarks. The reporting senior has to include mandatory 
explanatory comments in this section for certain marks in Section B such as not 
observed/extended or combat reports, commendatory or additional duty marks that need 


to be clarified by further explanations. 


Section D certifies the correctness and impartiality of the report by the RS. This 
section allows the “Marine Reported On” (MRO) to write statements to argue the 
remarks by RS if the report is determined to be adverse.8 On the second page, the 
reporting senior completes certification by listing all Marines of the same grade as the 
MRO who were under his or her command at reporting date. If the RS marked the Marine 
as “outstanding” in item 15 a, the RS enters the numerical ranking of the Marine 


compared to others only in the outstanding category. 


The last part of the second page of Fitness report form in Appendix A is allotted 
for RO certification. The RO has four options depending on his or her opportunity to 


observe the Marine. If the RO does not concur with the reporting senior’s mark in item 





8 An adverse report includes at least one of the following marks: show failure of marksmanship or PFT 
in item 5a, marks less than average in items 13,14 or 15a, an entry of “prefer not” in item 16, an entry of 
“yes” in items 17b and c, an entry of “no” in item 19. 
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15a (General Value to the Service) then he or she can enter a new evaluation here. The 
RO also has to add remarks in the space provided if he or she does not concur with the 
RS and marks the fourth comment, or believes that there is inconsistency between 
Section B and C remarks of the RS. The RO also write comments if accelerated 
promotion is recommended for the Marine. 

2 Performance Evaluation System After 1999 

The current performance evaluation system in effect since January 1999 was 
designed to remedy inflated grading that could not be prevented by subsequent minor 
adjustments to the prior fitness report, and “reset the system by introducing a new 
performance evaluation tool” (Hosek et al., 2001, p. 18). A copy of the new fitness report 


is contained in Appendix B. 


To ensure a realistic evaluation of Marines the new PES assigns the responsibility 
of a fair evaluation system to each of the three persons involved in the fitness report. 
Firstly, reporting seniors are cautioned by including the following instruction under RS’s 
role: “Inflated markings, patronizing comments, and other techniques designed to game 
the system and give the MRO an undeserved advantage over contemporaries are acts of 
misplaced loyalty and ultimately hurt the institution” (MCO P1610.7E, 1998, p. 2-4). 
Secondly, the RO is held responsible for eliminating inflated report submissions: “ROs 
will not concur with inflated reports. ...ROs will direct RSs to clarify or modify reports 
that... appear to contain inflated marks...” (MCO P1610.7E, 1998, p.2-5). Finally, the 
MRO is given a responsibility of maintaining accurate fitreps, by adding a new 
performance trait to the format that measures the extent to which an officer, as a reporting 
official, conducted or required others to conduct accurate and timely evaluations 


(Appendix B Fitness report, Section H). 


The new fitness report system keeps intact almost all the administrative 
procedures and standards that guide the preparation and submission of reports. The new 
format includes a seven-point grade structure, a reduced role for narrative comments, 
relative value approach to fitness reports, and voids relative comparisons among peers by 


the RS. The following paragraphs discuss each section of the new format in Appendix B. 
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The new format facilitates documentation of critical information under 12 
subtopics; A through L. Section A includes administrative information as the prior format 
did. Items 12, 17, 19 that took place in evaluative traits section B of the old format is 
incorporated in section A as items 5, 6 and 7. However, there is an important difference 
between the two formats on the meaning of the “Adverse” option. “Adverse,” as used in 
item 17 of the old report was meant to show that adverse material or incident reports were 
received by the RS during the reporting period from outside the reporting chain. Item 6 
(that corresponds to item 17 of the old format) uses “derogatory material” option for this 
purpose. “Adverse” as an option under item 5 of the new report is an easy way of 
showing that the contents of the report constitute an adverse evaluation of the MRO, 
which gives him/her the right to write statements to argue against the evaluation. In the 
old report, Marines were supposed to check all marks and comments on themselves to 


decide if there was anything that made the report adverse. 


Section B includes billet description and scope of duties that form the basis for the 
evaluation. Section C contains information on what the Marine accomplished during the 
reporting period. The new PES allows the Marine to provide input via a report called 
“MRO worksheet.” The worksheet allows the MRO to provide a summary of 


accomplishments that he or she believes to be significant during reporting period. 


Sections D through I include 14 attributes that form the cross section of the areas 
to evaluate officers that the Marine Corps deems most significant. The attributes defined 
under each section are “Mission Accomplishment, Individual Character, Leadership, 
Intellect and Wisdom, and Fulfillment of Evaluation Responsibilities. Collectively, these 
attributes provide a clear picture of the Marine’s demonstrated capacities, abilities, and 


character” (MCO 1610.7E, 1998). 


The seven markings of “A” to “H” correspond to three descriptions under each 
trait to help the RS’s reasoning in making the appropriate selection. An “A” grade is the 
lowest possible and indicates an unsatisfactory evaluation. It renders the entire report 
adverse. “F” and “G” grades, on the other hand, are the highest possible and express 
distinguished performance. All three markings demand justification by the RS in the 


space provided under each section. An unobserved marking is also possible for each trait 
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if the reporting period cannot form an accurate assessment. Section H merits special 
consideration in the new fitness report as its inclusion is aimed to ensure that reporting 
officials act in accordance with the objectives of PES by submitting accurate, timely and 
uninflated evaluations. As the last page of Appendix B shows, Section I provides the RS 
a location for entering mandatory, directed and additional comments that allows a more 
comprehensive performance and character evaluation. Section J gives the document legal 
standing and includes signatures of the RS and the Marine. If the report is adverse the 


Marine may opt for making a statement by adding an addendum page. 


Section K is the part that formalizes the reviewing officer’s involvement in the 
report. The RO indicates in item 1 of Section K whether he or she has had sufficient 
knowledge and observation of the Marine or not. In item 2, the RO expresses an opinion 
on the RS’s evaluation of the Marine by concurring or not concurring with the remarks. 
Item 3 provides the RO an opportunity to compare the Marine to all Marines of the same 
grade whose professional abilities are known to the RO. The RO uses a Christmas tree to 
make such a comparison and puts the Marine into one of the eight possible categories. 


Again, an unsatisfactory marking by the RO tenders the report adverse. 


Reporting senior and reviewing officer profiles and relative value of the reports 
are some of the novelties introduced by the new PES. A profile is a snapshot of the RS’s 
and RO’s rating history, and includes information on the number of reports written, the 
fitness report averages for each grade, and the highest and lowest averages submitted by 
the RS and RO. The profiles aid in maintaining the integrity of the Performance 
Evaluation System and provide an evaluation of the Marines in RS and RO duties. These 
profiles are kept by HQMC and used to evaluate performance of Marines as RS and RO 
in terms of submitting accurate, uninflated and timely reports. HQMC uses these profiles 
to identify RSs whose profiles indicate noncompliance with the objectives of the 


Performance Evaluation System. 


Finally, the relative value of a report reflects how the average of the observed 
attributes of an individual report compares to both the RS’s average and highest value of 
all reports written by the RS on Marines at the same grade. Relative value is computed by 


HQMC using 14 attributes (sections D to H) on the report once a reporting senior has 
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written at least three observed fitreps. Relative values are converted to a scale ranging 
between 80 and 100 and displayed on the Master Brief Sheets of Marines and kept in 
their official military personnel files. 
E. CHAPTER SUMMARY 

A Marine officer’s career begins with The Basic School. However, officer 
accession programs instill military culture, discipline and norms in individuals by varying 
degrees. Each accession program is unique and acculturates in different lengths and 
intensity. Although the accession program ends upon the commissioning of a graduate, 


the program may affect each graduate’s entire career. 


The promotion system has a highly significant role in the future career of officers. 
In addition to defining rules for selecting the most qualified officers for higher grades, the 
promotion system sets the foundation for continuation in the military profession. The 
Performance Evaluation System is the only tool for the Marine Corps to formally 
evaluate Marine officers. The new PES is designed to do this job more efficiently and 


impartially and to reduce grade inflation on officer fitreps. 
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Hl. LITERATURE REVIEW 


Prior studies on officer performance have focused on various performance 
measures. Some studies have examined a set of performance measures that covered an 
entire period in an officers’ career, whereas others have focused on performance 
measured at one point of time. In this chapter, I will review some of these studies under 
three Marine officer performance criteria: performance at TBS; retention; and, 
promotion. Most of these prior studies have used various officer data sets. In the review, I 
will provide a summary of each study and include information on the focus of the 
research, the type of data and models used, the dependent and explanatory variables, and 
the results. 

A. PERFORMANCE AT TBS 

1. Study by North and Smith (December, 1993) 

In 1993, Center for Naval Analysis (CNA) published two studies that examined 
performance differences between white and minority junior officers. North and Smith 
looked at completion of Officer Candidate School, the possibility of commissioning, and 
performance at TBS in their second study (December, 1993). Their first study 


(November, 1993) is reviewed in the “Promotion” section of this chapter. 


North and Smith use a data set compiled from Automated Recruit Management 
System (ARMS), TBS, and Headquarters Master File (HMF). The merged file includes 
information on all officer accessions between FY 1988-1991. The sample contains 3,749 
records for officers from four fiscal year cohorts. Success at OCS is defined as 
completion of the course, while TBS overall class rank is used to evaluate success at 
TBS. The study also analyzes separate TBS class ranks in academics, leadership, and 


military skills. 


The dependent variable, overall class rank at TBS, was standardized for variations 
in class sizes. The class-standing percentile was included as a continuous variable in 
some models. Models of success at TBS include explanatory variables in five categories: 
(1) demographics; (2) educational background; (3) physical fitness and mental aptitude 


test scores; (4) exposure to the Marine Corps; and, (5) dummy variables for fiscal years. 
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The fiscal year dummies capture other unobserved factors across years. Exposure to the 
Marine Corps was modeled by dummy variables for prior enlisted service and officer 


accession program. 


North and Smith applied ordinary least squares (OLS) regression to explain the 
variation in the dependent variable. The first regression model explained 17 percent of 
the variation in the overall success at TBS. The results of the study reveal that ECP and 
USNA graduates are associated with higher overall class rank at TBS (compared to 
NROTC); the difference in class rank is 13 and seven percentage points for ECP and 
USNA graduates, respectively. On the other hand, the TBS class standing of OCC and 
PLC graduates is 10 to 11 percentage points below that of NROTC graduates. Another 
significant predictor of success is prior Marine experience, which is associated with nine 
percentage points higher class standing at TBS. “Other service experience” is found to be 
statistically insignificant. Other significant variables that positively affect overall TBS 
class rank are SAT score, science and technical college majors, being married, aviation 
and law program participants. On the other hand, variables that are significantly 
associated with lower overall TBS success rate are minority status and being female. 

Zz Study by Finley (2002) 

Finley (2002) examines the performance of Naval Academy graduates at TBS and 
focuses on the effects of different Marine-specific summer training programs required of 
Naval Academy graduates over time. Finley uses data on 1,655 male graduates from the 
Naval Academy classes of 1988 to 1999. Like the North and Smith study, overall class 


rank percentile is used as the dependent variable. 


Although the study focuses on USNA graduates only, it provides insight into the 
determinants of success at TBS. In his models, Finley includes demographic variables 
(age, race), academic background (academic major, Naval Academy order of merit), 
exposure to Marine Corps (prior enlisted service, whether parents served in the military 
or the Marine Corps), and other USNA-specific background characteristics as 


explanatory variables. 


The OLS regression models explain 39 to 43 percent of the variation in the TBS 


class rank. In the first model, which adds order of merit to other covariates, officers with 
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Marine prior enlisted service, technical major and higher order of merit percentiles are 
found to have higher probabilities of success at TBS. Finley finds that prior Marine Corps 
enlisted service is a strong predictor in both of his TBS performance models and prior 
enlisted Marines have 10.5 percentile points higher overall class ranking at TBS. Being in 
any minority group or having non-Marine prior enlisted service are associated with lower 
TBS class standing. 
B. RETENTION 

Retention is defined as an individual officer’s voluntary decision to remain on 
active duty beyond his/her initial service obligation. Retention is a common success 
measure to evaluate the effectiveness of officer accession programs. The literature shows 
that commissioning source is a significant predictor of retention in the Marine Corps. 
Prior researchers have included retention models in their studies for two purposes: (1) as 
a success measure in officer career; and, (2) to correct for sample selection bias in 


promotion models. 


AS a success measure, retention relates to human capital investment by the 
military: the longer an officer stays in the service, the greater the return on 
precommissioning training investments by the military. Since one goal is to increase the 
quality of the officer corps while reducing accession costs, it is critical to find the 
determinants of retention behavior. In such studies, retention is measured at certain points 
of an officer’s career; however, the point is to predict voluntary decisions. Hence, these 
studies remove from the sample all officers who leave for involuntary reasons such as for 
not being selected for augmentation or promotion to junior ranks, for failing basic 


professional courses or for health problems. 


On the other hand, sample selection bias is an issue in models of promotion to 
O-4 or higher. Sample selection bias occurs if the officers who leave before a promotion 
board are not a random sample of the original cohort. Put another way, if the promotion 
probabilities of those who leave (if they stayed) are more than or less than those of 
officers who stay, then the promotion model suffers from sample selection bias. To 
correct for such a problem, two techniques (bivariate probit with sample selection and 
Heckman two-step procedure) have been used. Both procedures involve a two-step 


procedure in which the first step involves estimating the determinants of survival. 
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Different from the retention definition, survival is preferred for such uses, as it does not 
differentiate between voluntary or involuntary leaving decisions. Survival models are not 
used to evaluate predicted retention effects of variables like commissioning source, but 
for the purpose of providing an identifying instrument in the main outcome (promotion) 
model. (See Wooldridge, 1999, pp. 557- 563). In the following paragraphs, I will review 
three studies where retention is studied for the first purpose, as a performance measure. 

1. Study by Hosek et al. (2001) 

In their study “Minority and Gender Differences in Officer Career Progression,” 
Hosek et al. investigate minority and female officers’ career development across the four 
Services. The focus of the study is to detect whether there are differences in accession, 
retention and promotion among officers in different racial, ethnic and gender groups. The 
study analyzes career progression as a series of retention and promotion outcomes. 
Retention models examine retention between O-1 and O-5 ranks. The section below 
discusses the models of retention to O-3 and O-4. The promotion models in the Hosek et 


al. study are reviewed below in the “promotion” section of this chapter. 


The data set used in the Hosek et al. study includes more than 76,000 officers who 
were commissioned in all four Services in one of the seven accession fiscal years 
beginning in 1967 and ending in 1991 (1967, 1970, 1977, 1980, 1983, 1987, 1991). The 
records for officers in professional occupations like medical, legal, and religious are 


removed from the file. 


Each retention outcome is defined and estimated conditional on survival to each 
career point. For example, retention during O-3 analyzes only those officers who made 
O-3. Other than the minority and gender variables, prior enlisted service, military service, 
accession source and Military Occupational Specialty (MOS) variables are included in 
retention models. Accession sources are grouped into five major groups: Service 
Academies, ROTC scholarship, ROTC regular (non-scholarship,) OCS (OCC and PLC 
are grouped into this variable) and direct appointment. The retention model during O-3 
analyzes 25,028 officers from the 1977 and 1980 cohorts, whereas the sample size falls to 
17,556 in analyzing retention during O-4 for officers from the FY 1967, 1970 and, 1977 


cohorts. 
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In general, the retention models reveal that black male or female officers are more 
likely to stay in the service compared to white male officers except for retention at O-4, 
whereas white women are less likely to stay in the service compared to white male 
officers. The retention models reveal inconsistent outcomes at O-3 and O-4 grades in 
terms of the effects of accession source. At O-3, officers from ROTC non-scholarship 
program have the highest retention probability compared to Service Academies. 
Surprisingly, the O-3 retention model reveals that the four accession programs are 
positively associated with retention compared to Service Academies with the declining 
order of magnitude as follows: (1) ROTC regular; (2) Direct Appointment; (3) OCS; and, 
(4) ROTC scholarship. 


The O-4 retention model reveals that officers commissioned via ROTC regular or 
scholarship options are three to six percentage points more likely than Academy 
graduates to remain in service until the lieutenant colonel (O-5) promotion board. Other 
commissioning programs were negatively associated with retention during O-4 grade 


compared to Service Academies. 


Since the data set included observations from the four Services, the models 
included Service dummy variables. The Marine Corps is negatively associated with 
retention compared to Army in both retention models. In the O-3 retention model, the 
predicted retention rate for the Marine Corps is estimated to be the lowest among the four 
services. The coefficient for the Marine Corps is again negative in the O-4 retention 
model, but it is not statistically significant. Another significant predictor of retention at 
both ranks is prior enlisted service. However, the O-3 retention model reveals that 
officers with prior enlisted service are 14 percentage points more likely to stay compared 
to peers with no prior service, whereas the O-4 retention model finds that these officers 
are 16 percentage points less likely to stay in service until the O-5 promotion board. The 
finding is not surprising when we consider that most of these officers reach the eligibility 
for retirement after making O-4. 

2 Study by North and Goldhaber (1995) 

This CNA study examined the extent and causes of racial-ethnic and gender 
differences in success throughout the careers of Marine officers. North and Goldhaber 


analyze three measures of success in a Marine officer’s career: (1) augmentation; (2) 
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promotion; and (3) retention. The retention models will be reviewed in the following 
paragraphs, while promotion to O-4 and O-5 models will be summarized in the 
promotion section of this chapter. The study uses an HMF longitudinal data file that is 
created by merging HMF file with TBS file and adding information from FY 1987 


through 1993 augmentation and promotion boards. 


To analyze retention, two models are used: retention to seven years of 
commissioned service (YCS) and retention from 7 YCS to 11 YCS. Again, officers who 
left involuntarily because of non-selection for promotion or augmentation are excluded 
from the sample. 2,818 observations from FY 1985-1987 cohorts are used in the retention 
to 7 YCS model, while 2,396 records are used in the 7 to 11 YCS retention model for FY 
1980-1983 cohorts. 


The dependent variable in the retention models is a dichotomous variable (1 if the 
officer voluntarily survives, 0 otherwise,) and logistic regression is used in the statistical 
analysis. Although the study focuses on minority and gender variables, marital status, 
physical fitness test score, GCT score, three performance measures at TBS (leadership, 
military, and academic class rank percentiles), college major MOS type, prior military 
service, and commissioning source (USNA, NROTC, OCC, PLC, MECEP, and ECP) are 
other covariates in the retention models. 


The survival to 7 YCS model explains 33 percent of the variation in retention and 


ce 


shows that . significant differences in retention are not by racial background or 
gender, but by commissioning source, occupational type, marital status, GCT score, and 
TBS leadership class rank” (North and Goldhaber, 1995, p. 52). The regression estimates 
also show that nearly all officers from the Naval Academy, NROTC and ECP voluntarily 
survive to 7 YCS. On the other hand, only about 80 percent of MECEP officers and fewer 


than 70 percent of OCC and PLC officers survive to the same point. 


The 7 to 11 YCS retention model explains 12 percent of the variation in the 
dependent variable, and reveals that male officers are 20 percent more likely to remain 
than female officers. Other variables that are positively associated with survival are TBS 
leadership class rank, MOS type and two commissioning programs. The results reveal 


that of the officers who stayed to 7 YCS point, those from MECEP and OCC are more 
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than 10 percentage points more likely to remain in service to 11 YCS compared to those 
from USNA. The model estimates no significant difference between USNA and the other 
three commissioning sources (NROTC, ECP, and PLC.) Finally, the results of both 
models indicate that TBS leadership class rank percentile is a very strong predictor of 
retention, whereas TBS academic and military skills class rank percentile variables do not 
explain retention significantly. The predicted retention rate to 7 YCS for Marines having 
the lowest TBS leadership class rank percentile is 15 percentage points less than those 
who rank at the top of their class. The difference between the same groups is 13 
percentage points for retention to 11 YCS. 

3: Study by O’Brien (2002) 

O’Brien examines the Marine Corps officer accession programs and analyzes 
their impact on retention in his thesis. He looks at two milestones during careers of 
officer: (1) retention to the 10" year of service and (2) retention until retirement 
eligibility. O’Brien uses the Marine Corps Commissioned Officer Accession Career 
(MCCOAC) data file for his quantitative analysis. The study analyzes 5,712 male Marine 
officers from FY 1980, 1983, 1986, and 1989 TBS cohorts in the 10-year retention 
analysis. Women and MCP participant officers are excluded because of their insufficient 
sample sizes. Explanatory variables are grouped under four categories: demographic, 


TBS, commissioning source, and service background information. 


Using logistic regression techniques, O’Brien finds that four of the six accession 
programs, marital status, MOS group, and TBS graduation group (TBS thirds) are 
statistically significant in explaining officer retention until 10" year of service. The 
regression estimates indicate that the PLC and OCC programs are negatively associated 
with 10-year officer retention, whereas the MECEP program has a positive and 


significant association with retention (compared to USNA). 


The study validates the North and Goldhaber study (1995) by indicating the 
importance of TBS performance on officer retention. The 10-year retention model results 
show that Marines who graduate in the top third group of their classes at TBS are more 
likely to stay until both the 10" year and the retirement eligibility point compared to the 
middle third group of officers. Finally, married officers and officers in the combat MOS 
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group are more likely to stay to 10 YCS than those who are not married and those in the 
combat service support group, respectively. 
LF PROMOTION 

Many prior researches have studied officer promotion in the military as a 
conventional measure of performance. In such studies, the dependent variable is usually a 
binary variable that equals 1 if the individual officer is promoted to the grade the study 
analyzes.? Depending on the size of the data file, promotion to O-2 through O-6 grades 
has been included in promotion models, although O-3, O-4, and O-5 promotion models 
are the most common. Promotion models have included a vast array of variables on the 
right hand side of the equations. However, focus variables normally include one of the 
following three: (1) minority or gender; (2) postgraduate education; (3) performance 
evaluation scores. All studies, on the other hand, have included prior enlisted service and 
officer accession programs to incorporate the degree of military exposure into the 
models. This section reviews prior promotion studies that use one of the focus variables 
listed above. 

1. Study by North and Smith (November, 1993) 

The first study that focuses on minority and gender variables in promotion models 
is the North and Smith (1993) study introduced under the “Performance at TBS” section 
of this chapter. The authors used the TBS longitudinal file that includes records of FY 
1980 through 1991 officer cohorts. The data file was merged with Marine Corps FY 
1984-1993 captain and FY 1992-1993 major promotion board results that included 


officers who were in-zone for promotion to O-3 and O-4. 


The promotion models include demographic characteristics (race, gender, age and 
marital status at accession, GCT score, engineering college major, years of service, prior 
military service), MOS type (four groups), accession sources (USNA, NROTC, 
PLC/OCC, MECEP, ECP, other sources) and promotion board year information as 


9 In the literature, the promotion variable is generally defined in two different ways depending on the 
data set collected by the researchers. The first definition is via use of in-zone promotion board results and 
dependent variable ‘select’ is assigned 1 if the individual is promoted from the in-zone population. These 
studies omit above- or below-zone promotions which, the researchers find, do not bias the coefficients. The 
second group uses longitudinal data sets and defines promotion looking at the separation data file or the 
latest current record in HMF at the data collection date. Then, the ‘select’ or ‘promote’ dependent variable 
is assigned | if the individual officer has promoted to the relevant grade. 
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explanatory variables. The O-3 promotion model analyzes 10,836 officers, while 1094 


records were used for the O-4 promotion analysis. 


The O-3 promotion model results show that USNA has the largest positive effect 
on promotion; NROTC, and ECP follow USNA as the middle group; PLC/OCC, MECEP 
and other accession sources have the lowest promotion rates. The O-4 promotion model 
reveals somewhat similar results: PLC/OCC and ECP are associated with lower 
promotion probabilities compared with other four accession sources. The regression 
results also show that being married at the accession point increases promotion to O-3 
and O-4. In both models, GCT score, prior military service (Marine Corps or other 
service) and gender are found to be insignificant factors in explaining promotion. 
However, officers from minority groups are estimated to have lower O-3 promotion rates 


compared to whites, whereas race/ethnicity is insignificant in the O-4 promotion model. 


To correct for sample selection bias the authors used a bivariate probit model with 
sample selection correction. In this technique, the first equation explains survival to be in 
zone for promotion to each grade (O-3 or O-4). Then, the ‘rho’ factor derived from the 
survival models is included in the promotion models; ‘rho’ estimates the correlation 
between the error terms in the survival and promotion models. The estimated rho term is 
significant and positive in both models, indicating that the results of single-stage probit 
promotion models to captain and major would provide biased results. A positive rho term 
also shows that officers who did not stay to the promotion point would have a lower 
predicted promotion rate had they remained in service. 

2. Study by North and Goldhaber (1995) 

In the promotion models of their study, North and Goldhaber analyze promotion 
to captain, major and lieutenant colonel promotion board results for FY 1987 through 
1993 (for promotion to major they used the FY 1989-1993 board results). For the purpose 


of this study, I will review the promotion models for major and lieutenant colonel. 


The promotion to major (O-4) model includes 2,894 observations for officers 
commissioned between FY 1977 and 1982 who were considered in-zone at the FY 1989 
through 1993 O-4 promotion boards. The model includes personal characteristics (race, 


gender, FCT score, marital status at 10 YCS, prior enlisted service,) commissioning 
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source (USNA, NROTC, PLC, OCC, MECEP, ECP, other commissioning source), 
academic and leadership class rank percentiles, MOS type group, and whether the 
officer’s occupation is in short supply (as stated in the precept for the promotion board). 
The authors use both simple probit and bivariate probit (with sample selection) to 


estimate promotion. 


The models explain six percent of the variation in promotion to major variable. 
Three factors are founds to be significant predictors of promotion: racial-ethnic 
background, TBS leadership class rank percentile, and MOS type. The models reveal that 
TBS leadership performance is the most important predictor of promotion to major. The 
predicted promotion probability of a captain with the highest leadership percentile is 35 
percentage points higher than a captain with the lowest percentile. The predicted 
promotion probability between the top and bottom performers in academics is 10 
percentage points. The only significant accession sources are ECP and “other sources,” 
which are negatively associated with promotion (compared to USNA). However, after 
controlling for commissioning sources, prior military service is not significant. Black 
officers are less likely to be promoted, all else equal. Married officers at 10 years of 
commissioned service are more likely to be promoted. Finally, the rho term is not 
significant in the bivariate probit model, indicating that there is no sample selection bias 


in simple probit coefficients. 


The O-5 promotion (lieutenant colonel) model analyzes 1,769 individuals from 
FY 1971 through late 1970s. Simple probit regression is used because of missing 
information at the accession point. The model explains 10 % of the variation in 
promotion to lieutenant colonel. Including the same variables used in the major 
promotion model, the simple probit regression reveals that two types of variables have a 
significant impact on promotion to O-5. First, as in the major promotion model, TBS 
performance, especially leadership class rank percentile, positively and significantly 
impacts promotion to O-5 probability. Second, all commissioning sources, except 
NROTC, are negatively associated with promotion compared to USNA. Officers from 
the Naval Academy and NROTC have predicted promotion rates that are 30 percentage 
points higher than those from ECP and more than 40 percentage points higher than 


officers from MECEP. Officers with prior military service who graduated from MECEP 
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and ECP programs may be eligible for retirement at this point. The authors comment that 
this may lower these officers’ motivation or it may affect the promotion board members’ 
decision. Unlike the O-4 promotion results, race and gender variables are not significant 


in the O-5 promotion model. 


The authors conclude that after controlling for officer characteristics, occupation, 
and commissioning source, many of the differences related to race disappear. Only 
“other” minorities (other than Black and Hispanic) have significantly lower augmentation 
rates compared to whites. Both blacks and other minorities have lower O-3 promotion 
probabilities, and blacks have lower O-4 promotion probabilities. The study finds no 
statistical differences between minority and majority groups in promotion to lieutenant 
colonel or in retention. 

3: Study by Hosek et al. (2001) 

The retention models of the study by Hosek et. al were introduced above in the 
retention section. The promotion models of the study examine promotion to O-2 through 
O-6 using a joint data file (including the four Services). The O-4 and O-5 promotion 


models are reviewed below. 


Promotion models include minority and gender variables, prior enlisted service, 
service branch (Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps), accession source (Service 
Academies, ROTC scholarship, ROTC regular (non-scholarship), OCS, and direct 
appointment), and MOS dummy variables. The O-4 promotion model analyzes 16,176 
individuals from FY 1977 and 1980 cohorts. The logistic regression estimates of O-4 
promotion shows that all accession sources are negatively associated with promotion 
probabilities compared to service academies, all else being constant. However, the 
coefficient for ROTC scholarship is not significant, meaning that there is no significant 
difference between ROTC scholarship and academy graduates. On the other hand, OCS 
(includes OCC and PLC in the study) has the highest negative coefficient, and the 
predicted promotion rates for OCS graduates is almost 10 percentage points less than 
officers from the service academies. Minorities, the FY 1980 cohort, engineering and 
administration MOS groups are other variables that have lower promotion probabilities in 
the O-4 promotion model. Prior enlisted service and the Marine Corps are not statistically 


significant. 
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The O-5 promotion model analyzes 10,619 officers from FY 1967 and FY 1970 
cohorts. The logistic regression estimates find results in terms of the signs and 
significance of the explanatory variables that are similar to the O-4 promotion model. 
Again, except for the NROTC scholarship program, the other three accession sources in 
the model are negatively associated with promotion to O-5 compared to service 
academies. Graduates of OCS and direct commissioning programs have a 15 percentage 
points lower predicted promotion probabilities to O-5 compared to service academies, all 
else equal. The results also show that officers with prior enlisted service, black officers, 
and officers with engineering and administration MOSs are less likely to be promoted to 


O-5. 


Having focused on minority and gender differences in the military services, the 
study concludes that after controlling for prior enlisted service, accession program, MOS 
type, military service and cohort group, black men and women are more likely to stay in 
the service between promotions, but are less likely to be promoted throughout their 


Careers. 


The following four studies also examined officer promotion in the Marine Corps. 
Unlike the CNA and RAND studies, though, these studies evaluate only promotion as a 
performance measure at certain career points, rather than throughout the career. However, 
common to all four studies is the inclusion of an index derived from fitness report records 
of officers. The definition of the Performance Index (PI) varies among the studies, but its 
inclusion as an explanatory variable in promotion models generally improves the 


significance of other variables. 


In his “Analysis of Promotion Data for Junior Navy and Marine Corps Officers,” 
Mehay (1995) studies various indicators of early career experiences and performance for 
junior Navy and Marine Corps officers. The study focuses on Unrestricted Line (URL) 
Navy officer communities and on differences between minority and majority officers. In 
the Marine Corps promotion analysis, the author analyzes promotion to O-4 using a data 
file consisting of Marine Corps O-4 promotion board results for FY 1993 and 1994. The 
promotion data file is then merged with OMF and master brief sheet data file to 


incorporate personal information and performance evaluations. 
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The USMC promotion model includes minority status, postgraduate degree, 
personal decorations, commissioning type (reserve or regular), accession source (USNA, 
NROTC, OCS, MECEP), the Performance Index (PI), MOS type, and GCT scores as 
explanatory variables. Mehay creates a Performance Index using the master brief sheet 
record, which provides a summary of a Marine’s performance evaluation records and is 
used in the personnel management process. Seven performance traits under section B, 
item 13 of performance characteristics, and 14 quality blocks under section B, item 14 of 
professional qualities in fitness report are assigned values from a low of | to a high of 6. 
Total scores of item 13 and 14 are divided by the number of observed marks, and one 
score for each quality measure (13 and 14) is obtained. Summing these two scores 
provides the performance index score, which ranges from | to 12. The Performance 
Index is broken into three groups to show top, medium, and low performance groups, and 
then incorporated into the promotion model as three binary variables. Another 
performance indicator, number of personal decorations, is derived from Master Brief 


Sheet records. 


Using 1,477 observations, the probit promotion model reveals that inclusion of 
performance evaluations into the promotion model renders black and USNA 
commissioning program binary variables insignificant, which are significant before such 
inclusion. Performance Index coefficients show consistent and significant positive effect 
on promotion. Mehay indicates the role of indirect association between minority and 
performance index. Cautioning that the result is based on promotion to one grade, and 
includes promotion outcomes for only two years, Mehay explains this indirect association 

...lower promotion outcome is due almost entirely to these differences in 

background characteristics, such as GCT scores, or to prior performance, 


such as the fitness report performance index, rather than to differences 
associated directly with race (Mehay, 1995, p. 27). 


Using another model for Navy URL officers that includes a similar Performance Index as 
a dependent variable, he shows that the negative association between minority and 
performance index is significant even after adjusting for other background variables 
(GPA, technical major, MOS Type.) He concludes that promotion models that omit 


variables correlated with minority status (but that include minority variables) will suffer 
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from omitted variable bias. In such cases, since the correlation between minority status 
and performance index is negative, the coefficients of the minority variable will be biased 


downward. 


Estridge (1995) focuses on the effect of postgraduate education from Naval 
Postgraduate School (NPS) on promotion to major and lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps. He merges Marine Corps FY 1993 and 1994 O-4 and O-5 promotion board data 
with OMF and master brief sheet data. “Captains in-zone for promotion to O-4 data file” 
includes 1,521 records, whereas “majors in-zone for promotion to O-5 data set” has 1,453 


records. 


As defined in the CNA study (November, 1993), Estridge assigns the “promoted” 
variable 1 if the individual was promoted in the in-zone group and omits below- and 
above-zone promotions. Multivariate logistic regression is used to examine the impact of 
graduate education at NPS, and includes gender, race, commissioning type, 
commissioning source, MOS type, GCT score, awards, performance index and graduate 
education as explanatory variables. He uses a performance index incorporating 
performance and quality marks from fitreps, as Mehay does, in which he categorizes 


officers into high, medium and low performance groups. 


The results of the regression models show that the Performance Index, GCT 
score, personal decorations, pilot and service support MOS types, and regular 
commissions all positively impact promotion to O-4. NPS graduates have promotion rates 
that are 15 percentage points higher than non-NPS graduates. In terms of accession 
sources, USNA is positively associated with promotion compared to OCC/PLC 


programs, while NROTC and other commissioning sources are negatively associated. 


The O-5 promotion models delineate similar results in terms of performance 
index, NPS graduates, and rewards. NPS graduates have a six-percentage point greater 
likelihood of selection to O-5 than other majors who did not graduate from NPS. In 
addition to USNA, NROTC graduates also have higher promotion probabilities to O-5 
compared to OCC/PLC graduates. However, the regression models that do not include 
the Performance Index variable show conflicting results. In these models, Estridge finds 


that OCC/PLC is correlated with higher promotion rates compared to USNA, NROTC, 
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and other sources, which is exactly opposite to what Mehay’s O-4 promotion model 
finds. The promotion to O-5 model also finds that the differences between accession 
programs increase after the Performance Index is omitted from the model.!0 However, in 
both models the Performance Index variables yield consistent and significant coefficients. 
Estridge asserts that the strongest and most consistent indicator of selection is above- 


average performance. 


Lastly, the studies by Wielsma (1996) and Branigan (2001) attempted to analyze 
the factors associated with promotion to O-4 and O-5, respectively. Focusing on the 
effect of graduate education like Estridge, both studies include a Performance Index into 
their promotion models, although the way PI is created is different in the two studies. 
Also, both studies acknowledge the importance of possible sample selection bias in 
promotion models, and apply statistical techniques to correct it, which was omitted in 


Estridge study. 


Wielsma uses DMDC data merged with Marine Corps fitness report file, HMF, 
and official military personnel files (OMPF) for 1,087 Marine officers who accessed 
during FY 1980. He includes explanatory variables under four groups: performance 
measures - average performance index; cognitive skills - GCT, TBS class rank, graduate 
degree; affective traits -commissioning source, MOS type, commissioning type; and, 
demographic traits - age at entry, race, gender, and military skills. The Performance 
Index definition differs from that in the Mehay and Estridge studies in two ways. First, in 
addition to 21 professional characteristics in section B of fitness report, he includes item 
15 grades on “General Value to the Service.” Second, he uses a different scale to convert 
performance markings into numeric values. The individual scores of the 22 quality 
markings are summed, and the total is divided by the number of observed marks to obtain 


an average performance score that ranges between 0 to 9. 


Wielsma uses the Heckman two-stage regression technique to correct possible 
sample selection bias. In the first stage of Heckman procedure, he uses a simple probit 
model to analyze retention to O-4 promotion board point for 1,087 officers representing 


all accessions in FY1980 cohort. In the second stage, he uses OLS regression keeping 


10 Also, note that Estridge does not include standard errors or t-statistics of regression coefficients. 
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only 455 individuals who remained in service till the promotion board convening date. 
He includes all variables from the first stage retention model except for the 
unemployment rate, which serves as an instrumental variable. The Inverse Mills ratio is 
derived from the retention model and included in the promotion model (See Wooldridge 


1999, p. 561). 


The results of the OLS second stage promotion model show that ROTC, USNA 
and enlisted commissioning program graduates are less likely to be promoted than PLC 
program graduates. The model also finds a confounding negative coefficient for a 
graduate degree, marital status, and average performance index variables, which means 
married officers, officers with graduate degree or a higher performance index are less 
likely to be promoted to O-4. The sign of the inverse Mills ratio is negative, and it is 
statistically significant. This suggests that officers leaving before O-4 promotion board 
point have lower promotion probabilities, and do not constitute a random sample of 


surviving officers. 


Finally, Branigan (2001) conducts a study similar to Wielsma’s, but he analyzes 
promotion to O-5. He uses Marine Corps FY 1998-2001 O-5 promotion board results for 
1,627 Marine officers commissioned in FY 1980 through 1984. The size of the entry 
cohort is 6,507. To address sample selection bias in the promotion model Branigan uses 
both the two-stage Heckman procedure and the bivariate probit model with sample 
selection. He uses the same categorization for explanatory variables as Wilesma; 
however, he groups all accession sources into only three categories: USNA, NROTC, and 
others. The performance index is defined similar to that in the Wielsma study, but he uses 
21 performance and leadership trait grades from fitreps received at the ranks of O-1 


through O-3. 


In the first stages of the two-step models, Branigan includes the unemployment 
rate as an instrumental variable. The dependent variable in these models is either graduate 
education or survival to O-5 promotion point (at roughly 16 years of service) and sample 
size is 6,507. In the second stage, he estimates promotion probabilities for 1,627 
surviving officers, incorporating the “rho” or the “inverse Mills ratio” variables from the 


first stage models. 
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The results of his bivariate probit model with sample selection for the joint 
probability of survival and promotion show that graduate degree, personal awards, 
performance index, commissioning age, and aviation related MOSs are significant 
variables that positively impact promotion to O-5, whereas the effect of being male is 
negative. The results of the model do not find any significant difference among the three 
accession sources. 

D. CHAPTER SUMMARY 

The literature review finds that different performance measures are used to 
evaluate officer career development. Of these measures, performance at TBS, retention 
and promotion are conventional success measures used widely by previous researchers. 
On the other hand, prior studies have focused on one of the three explanatory variables in 
their models: minority and gender, graduate education, performance index. The 
professional research institutes, like CNA or RAND, have generally studied the effects of 
gender and minority variables on the selected performance criteria, whereas individual 
researchers chose graduate education or the performance index as focus variables. In 
almost all studies, however, prior enlisted service and officer accession programs have 


been consistently included in models to reflect the effects of military acculturation. 


The literature finds that performance at TBS is a very significant predictor of both 
retention and promotion of Marine officers. The only study that examines TBS 
performance where all accession programs are included is by North and Smith 
(December, 1993). They find that ECP and USNA are the two accession sources that 
positively impact success at TBS. Prior Marine Corps enlisted experience is the other 


predictor of success, which is positively associated with higher overall success rates. 


In terms of retention and promotion success factors, the results of prior regression 
estimates do not favor any specific accession program consistently. It is also noteworthy 
to say that retention is measured at different times of an officer’s career; hence, 
comparing outcomes is not possible. However, the literature finds strong and positive 
correlation between success at TBS and later retention. As the North and Goldhaber study 
(1995) explains, overall leadership GPA is an important predictor of retention. Another 
important predictor of retention is prior enlisted service. Officers with prior enlisted 


experience are more likely to stay until the retirement eligibility point, which entails at 
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least 10 years of service as an officer. Prior service impacts retention behavior negatively 


after this point, which corresponds to retention to lieutenant colonel board. 


Finally, promotion models reveal that accession program and TBS performance 
are significant promotion determinants. Some studies favor USNA and NROTC 
programs as predictors that positively impact promotion to O-4 and O-5 grades. Adding a 
Performance Index based on fitness reports into promotion models increase the 
explanatory power of the models, but may yield inconsistent coefficients for other 


variables like accession program or graduate degree. 


What can be inferred from these studies is that USMC officers having greater 
military exposure before commissioning are expected to be more successful at TBS. 
Furthermore, TBS performance is a very strong predictor of retention and promotion, 
bringing in an indirect effect of military exposure on these career success outcomes. 
Moreover, a Performance Index based on fitness reports is very significant in explaining 
retention and promotion. However, no study has studied the effect of military exposure 
before commissioning on the performance index itself, i.e., using the performance index 


as a dependent variable. 
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IV. DATA AND PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 


This chapter describes the data and the samples used in the statistical analyses, 
provides descriptions of the dependent and explanatory variables used in the models, and 
presents basic descriptive statistics. The purpose of the preliminary analysis is to evaluate 
the seven Marine Corps accession programs in terms of five performance measures: 
performance at TBS; retention to 10 YCS; promotion to O-4 and O-5; and a Performance 
Index based on officer fitness reports. 

A. DATA 

The officer career models use three different data sets: (1) the Marine Corps 
Commissioned Officer Accession Career (MCCOAC) data file; (2) the old fitness report 
file; and, (3) the new fitness report file. The data sets are merged matching the SSNs of 
each individual. Some variables that are missing in these files are obtained from DMDC 
and Marine Corps Headquarters. 

1. MCCOAC Data Set 

Prepared by CNA, the MCCOAC file is an event-based file derived from 
longitudinal officer data sets. It includes 28,058 observations from cohorts for FY 1980 
through 1999. The cohort size for each fiscal year is presented in Figure 4.1. 
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Figure 4.1. | Cohort Size by Year. 


Information on TBS students contains GPA and class standings for academic, 


military and leadership performance as well as an overall GPA and class standing. Other 
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TBS information includes three PMOS preferences by officers at TBS, class size, and 
TBS fiscal year. Demographic information comes either from the first HMF file when an 
individual is recorded as an officer or from the last HMF record at an enlisted rank. 
Segments from HMF file include augmentation and promotion information. Such 
information provides date of action, reporting unit and monitored command codes, 
geographic location, and rifle, pistol and PFT qualification. Individual information that 
may change over time such as marital status, number of dependents, pay grade, and MOS 
are also updated at augmentation and at each grade between O-1 and O-5. Since the 
MCCOAC uses HMF to obtain promotion information, promotion records do not include 
below- and above-zone promotions as well as in-zone promotions. The last HMF records 
as of 30 September 2000 or separation records from the ARSTAT file provide the last 


career point at which each individual is observed. 


Since CNA could not obtain HMF records before 1985, the MCCOAC file is 
missing some demographic and accession source information on officers who left the 
Marine Corps before the first HMF began in 1985. For example, TBS military GPA and 
class standing information are missing for TBS classes of FY 1980 through 1982 (4,089 
observations). However, CNA recovered some of this missing information from another 
data set (Quester and Hiatt, 2001). 

2. Old Fitness Report Data File 

The old fitness report file includes information on more than 1.3 million fitness 
reports submitted between 1951 and 1998. Figure 4.2 presents the distribution of these 
records across the submission years. The data set includes 48,306 Marine officers in 
grades O-1 to O-8. The file provides information on reporting senior (RS) markings for 
the 20 items in section B of fitness report (See Appendix A, Old Fitness Report). Each 
observation also contains information on the Marine Reported On (MRO), the reporting 


senior, and the reviewing officer. The average number of fitness reports per officer is 27. 
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Figure 4.2. The Distribution of Old Fitness Reports Across Years. 


3. New Fitness Report Data File 

The new fitness report file includes information derived from 52,366 fitness 
reports submitted between 1998 and 2001. Figure 4.3 presents the distribution of these 
records across the four submission years. Since the new fitness report was officially in 
effect after 1999, only 57 new fitreps were submitted in 1998. The end date of the file is 
August 2001. The file includes fitness report evaluations of the 17,436 Marine officers 
between O-1 through O-6 grades. It provides reporting senior evaluations on 14 traits in 
Section D through Section H of the new fitreps. (See Appendix B, New Fitness Report). 
Each observation also provides information on MRO, RS, and RO. Each officer in the 


file has approximately three fitness reports. 




















Figure 4.3. | The Number of New Fitness Reports Across Years. 
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B. SAMPLES USED IN STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

Each performance model uses a different officer sample. There are two main 
reasons why sample sizes differ across models. First, each performance measure 
examines the officer’s career at a different point of time. As of 30 September 2000, some 
cohorts in the data set had not reached the career stage covered by a given performance 
measure. For example, while 28,058 observations were available with TBS information, 
only 6,693 observations were available for analysis at the O-5 promotion point. Figure 
4.4 gives a general idea of which cohorts are available for each performance model. 
Second, not all observations have valid records for all the variables contained in the data 
set. Therefore, observations with missing values for the variables used in each model are 


also deleted. 
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Figure 4.4. | YCS by Commissioning FY Cohorts. 
Each sample is described below, followed by the introduction of the variables used in the 
analyses. 
1. The Sample for the TBS Performance Model 
The analysis of TBS performance uses observations from the 20 cohorts 


commissioned between 1980 and 1999. The initial sample includes 28,058 observations 
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for officers who attended TBS during these years. The MCCOAC file categorizes 
accession programs into eight categories, the eighth being “other accession programs.” 
For the purpose of the study, 72 officers in the “other” category are deleted. As table 4.1 
illustrates, 355 observations were deleted because of missing accession source record; 82 
observations were deleted because their overall class standing ranks exceeded their class 
sizes, which presumably is because the officers were set back to the following class. 
Finally, 17 observations are deleted due to missing values for the other explanatory 
variables. However, the sample size falls to 23,440 in analyzing TBS Military class rank 
because 4,403 observations (TBS FY 1980 to 1982 cohorts) are missing military overall 
class rank information in the MCCOAC file. 


Table 4.1. The Sample for TBS Performance Models. 
































Explanation Number | Percent of the Entry 
Cohort 
TBS FY 1980-1999 Cohort 28,058 100.00 

- “Other Commissioning Sources” deleted 72 0.26 

- Cases missing “Commissioning Source” deleted 355 127 

- Cases having class standing values greater than the 82 0.29 

class size deleted 

- Cases missing other data used in the models deleted. 17 0.06 

The analysis sample size 27,532 98.13 





pas The Sample for the 10 YCS Retention Model 

The 10 YCS retention model analyzes officers who accessed between FY 1980 
and 1990. Table 4.2 explains the steps taken to create the analysis data set. The initial 
sample consists of 16,667 cases. First, 320 observations are deleted because they are 
either missing commissioning source data or graduated from ‘other sources; 8,649 
observations left the military before reaching the 120 months of commissioning service 
point. Since retention is defined as “the voluntary survival behavior of an individual 
officer after initial service obligation,” 2,609 officers who left involuntarily because of 
health problems, failure in basic training, or failure of promotion to O-2 and O-3 are 
deleted. The 34 observations with class ranks greater than the class sizes and five 
observations from the MCP program are deleted, as are 478 observations with missing 
information for some explanatory variables. The analysis data set contains 13,222 


observations. 
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Table 4.2. The Sample for the 10 YCS Retention Model. 



































Explanation Number | Percent of the Entry 
Cohort 

FY 1980-1990 Cohort 16,667 100.00 
- Cases missing “Commissioning Source” deleted 320 1.92 
- Officers who left involuntarily deleted 2,609 15.65 
- Cases having class standing values greater than the 34 0.20 
class size deleted. 

- Insufficient number of MCP participants deleted 5 0.03 
- Cases missing other data used in the models deleted 478 2.87 
The analysis sample size 13,222 Vie oes 





3. The Sample for the O-4 Promotion Model 

The promotion to O-4 analysis includes the same 11 cohorts accessed between FY 
1980 and 1990 that were used in the retention sample. Table 4.3 explains the observations 
deleted from the original sample. 320 observations were deleted due to missing 
commissioning source data, as were 56 observations with class standing values greater 
than their class sizes, and five officers from the MCP program. After another 661 
observations are deleted because of other missing information, the final data set included 


15,627 officers who graduated from six accession programs. 


The MCCOAC file does not include promotion board results. However, the data 
set includes “time O4” variable, which defines the number of months to O-4 date of 
rank. It is possible to determine the O-4 promotion cycle of each cohort using this 
variable. Over the years, the promotion time to O-4 fell from 144 months to 113 months. 
Using “time _O4” for each cohort, time to O-4 board is calculated by subtracting a 
reasonable period from the time that the first group of each cohort promoted to O-4 (to 
reflect the time between the convening date of the promotion board and promotion of the 
first group of officers considered by the board). This calculation shows that 7,281 officers 
out of 15,627 survived to the O-4 board. Of these 7,281 officers, 5,351 were promoted to 
O-4, yielding a promotion rate for the entry cohort of 32.11 percent. 
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Table 4.3. The Sample for the O-4 Promotion Model. 









































Explanation Number | Percent of the Entry 
Cohort 
FY 1980-1990 Cohort 16,667 100.00 

- Cases missing “Commissioning Source” deleted 320 1.92 
- Cases having class standing values greater than the 56 0.34 
class size deleted. 
- Insufficient number of MCP participants omitted 5 0.03 
- Cases missing other data used in the models 661 3.97 
deleted. 

The first-step survival analysis sample size 15,627 93.76 
Officers who survived to O-4 Board 7,281 43.69 
The second-step promotion analysis sample size 7,281 

Officers who are promoted to O-4 5,351 B24 





4. The Sample for the O-5 Promotion Model 
As Figure 4.4 above illustrated, only officers accessed between FY 1980 and 1983 


are included in the O-5 promotion analysis. Table 4.4 below explains which observations 


were deleted from the original sample. The first-step survival analysis sample consists of 


5,954 cases. The survivors are calculated in the same way as survivors to the O-4 board, 


but using the “time _O5” variable. Over the years, time to O-5 promotion fell from 207 


months for the FY 1980 cohort to 198 months for the FY 1983 cohort. The calculation 


yields 1,785 survivors to the O-5 promotion board. Of these, 1,206 Marines are promoted 


to O-5. The overall promotion rate is 18.02 percent for the entry cohort. 


Table 4.4. The Sample for the O-5 Promotion Model. 









































Explanation Number | Percent of the Entry 
Cohort 

FY 1980-1983 Cohort 6,693 100.00 
- Cases missing “Commissioning Source” deleted 290 4.33 
- Cases having class standing values greater than the 49 0.73 
class size deleted. 
- Insufficient number of MCP participants omitted 5 0.0075 
- Cases missing other data used in the models 408 6.10 
deleted. 
The first-step survival analysis sample size 5,954 88.96 
Officers who survived to O-5 Board 1,785 26.67 
The second-step promotion analysis sample size 1,785 
Officers who are promoted to O-5 1,206 18.02 
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3: The Samples for the Performance Index (PI) Models 

Since the old and the new fitness reports are different in terms of both the traits 
used in evaluations and the grading scale, two different indexes are created. The creation 
of the Performance Index variable is explained in the “variable introduction” section of 
this chapter. The PI models analyze fitreps received at each grade from second lieutenant 
(O1) through major (O04), because higher-ranking officers are expected to have better 
fitreps. Table 4.5 explains the sample sizes for each model. Each sample includes the 
officer’s Performance Index averages derived from his/her fitness reports at each grade 


and other explanatory variables that are matched with SSNs. 


Table 4.5. The Sample Sizes for the Old Fitrep PI Models. 

. Percent of the 
Explanation Number Total Cases 
O-1 Performance Index Sample 
FY 1980-1997 Cohort size 25,617 


Number of observations matched with observed fitness reports 20,994 











The analysis sample size 19,559 
O-2 Performance Index Sample 
FY 1980-1995 Cohort size 22,992 
Number of officers who made O-2 in FY 1980 —1995 cohorts 22,393 


Number of observations matched with observed fitness reports 22,069 














The analysis sample size 21,261 
O-3 Performance Index Sample 

FY 1980-1990 Cohort size 

Number of officers who made O-3 in FY 1980 - 1990 cohorts 
Number of observations matched with observed fitness reports 














The analysis sample size 

O-4 Performance Index Model 

FY 1980-1983 Cohort size 

Number of officers who made O-4 in FY 1980 - 1983 cohorts 











Number of observations matched with observed fitness reports 














The analysis sample size 


The new fitness report data include the majority of the fitreps submitted in 1999 
and 2000. It is not possible to create the Performance Index in a way that covers certain 


periods before any promotion point as is done with the old fitreps. Some cohorts were O- 
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2 during this period, whereas others were O-5’s. Therefore, the new fitrep sample 
includes observations from all cohorts who were on active duty between 1998 and 2001, 
and received a performance evaluation via the new fitreps. The models use the average 
Performance Index at each grade (O-1 through O-4) during this period. Table 4.6 
explains the sample size for each model. The analysis sample sizes are fewer than the 
number of observations matched because of missing records for the explanatory variables 


used in the models. 


Table 4.6. The Sample Sizes for the New Fitrep PI Models. 
Percent of the 


Explanation Total Cases 


O-1Performance Index Sample 





Number of observations having observed O-1 fitreps 





Number of individuals matched with observed fitness reports 





The analysis sample size 


O-2 Performance Index Sample 





Number of observations having observed O-2 fitreps 





Number of individuals matched with observed fitness reports 





The analysis sample size 


O-3 Performance Index Sample 





Number of observations having observed O-3 fitreps 





Number of individuals matched with observed fitness reports 





The analysis sample size 


O-4 Performance Index Model 





Number of observations having observed O-4 fitreps 





Number of individuals matched with observed fitness reports 














The analysis sample size 


C. VARIABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

The performance models include one or more dependent variables used in the 
statistical analysis. For each model, description of the dependent variables is presented 
separately in the following section. The explanatory variables are discussed as a group in 
the next section. Depending on the performance measure used, the models will include all 


or some of the selected explanatory variables. 
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1. The Dependent Variables 
a. The TBS Performance Model 
The TBS performance models analyze four different success measures at 
TBS: overall, academic, military, and leadership class standings. As explained in the TBS 
section of Chapter II, overall class standing includes the academic, military and 
leadership evaluation criteria. To adjust for the differences in class size, class-standing 


percentiles are calculated: 
Class Standing Percentile = (1- (Class Standing/ Class Size)) *100 


Class standing percentile is a continuous variable with a range between 0 and 100. Higher 
numbers indicate a higher class standing. Table 4.7 summarizes definitions of the TBS 


performance variables. 


Table 4.7. Dependent Variables Used in the TBS Models. 





























Variable Description Variable Name Variable Type Range 
TBS Overall Class Standing Percentile TBSperc Continuous 0-100 
TBS Academic Class Standing Percentile TBSacperc Continuous 0-100 
TBS Military Class Standing Percentile TBSmilperc Continuous 0-100 
TBS Leadership Class Standing Percentile TBSleadperc Continuous 0-100 





b. The 10 YCS Retention Model 

The dependent variable used in the retention model is a dichotomous 
variable to represent whether the officer remained in the Marine Corps until the 10" year 
of service. This variable is obtained using “num_mon” variable in the MCCOAC file, 
which shows the number of months served since the date of commissioning. As Table 4.8 
shows, after omitting the observations that left involuntarily, the “Retained_10YCS” 
dependent variable equals ‘1’ if the observation has more than 119 months of 


commissioning service and ‘0’ otherwise. 


Table 4.8. Dependent Variables Used in the 10 YCS Retention Model. 





Variable Description Variable Name Variable Type Range 








= of 6. ° > 
Retention to 10 YCS Retained_10YCS Binary Ee : Paes eee 
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c The O-4 and O-5 Promotion Models 

Two major outcomes are analyzed in the probit regression with sample 
selection models, which involves a two-step procedure. The first is a binary variable for 
survival to promotion board (O-4 or O-5) and is used in the first stage survival model. As 
Table 4.9 explains, the dependent variable ‘survive’ equals 1 if the officer stays long 
enough to be considered by the relevant promotion board. The second binary variable 
defines the promotion outcome and is used in the second stage promotion model, which 


also incorporates a ‘rho’ term from the first stage model. 


Table 4.9. The Dependent Variables Used in the Promotion Models. 





Variable Description Variable Name | Variable Type Range 





= 1 if ‘num_mon’ 2 the earliest 
Survival to O-4 Board | Survived_O4Brd Binary ‘time _O4’ for the FY cohort. 
= 0 otherwise 





= | if ‘time_O-4’ > the earliest 
Promotion to O-4 Prom_O4 Binary ‘time _O4’ for the FY cohort. 
= 0 otherwise 





= 1 if ‘num_mon’ > the earliest 
Survival to O-5 Board | Survived_O5Brd Binary ‘time _OS5’ for the FY cohort. 
= 0 otherwise 








= | if ‘time_O-5’ > the earliest 
Promotion to O-5 Prom_O5 Binary ‘time OS’ for the FY cohort. 
= 0 otherwise 

















d. The Performance Index (PI) 

Two different Performance Indexes are analyzed in the models, one based 
on the old fitreps, the other based on the new fitreps. Other than the number of traits used 
in the calculation of the indexes, the creation process follows the same steps for both 
PI’s, as illustrated in Figure 4.5. PI is created using 21 traits in the old fitrep and 14 traits 
in the new fitrep. First, each marking is given a number depending on the evaluation. 
Then, all numbers are summed and divided by the number of rated attributes. This gives 
the PI for one fitrep. Because individuals have more than one fitrep at each grade, 


average PI for each grade is calculated and finally converted to a scale of 100. 
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Convert Grades to Numbers: 
" Old Fitreps 





" New Fitreps 
(A through G) ——» (1 to 7) 





(Unsatisfactory,...., Outstanding)——* (1 to 6) 











Calculate the average 
score for each fitrep 


of all 
received at each grade 


Calculate the average 
score 


fitreps 


(O-1, O-2, O-3, O-4) 


Figure 4.5. 


Table 4.10 summarizes the dependent PI variables obtained via the 


process described in Figure 4.5. 


Table 4.10. 


Variable Description 


Performance Index for O-1 Grade (Old Fitrep) 


Variable 
Name 


Convert the scores 
for each rank to a 
100-point scale 





Steps in Calculation of Performance Index. 


The Dependent Variables Used in the PI Models. 


Variable 
Type 


Continuous 





Performance Index for O-2 Grade (Old Fitrep) 


Continuous 





Performance Index for O-3 Grade (Old Fitrep) 


Continuous 





Performance Index for O-4 Grade (Old Fitrep) 


Performance Index for O-1 Grade (New Fitrep) 


NewOI1PI 


Continuous 


Continuous 





Performance Index for O-2 Grade (New Fitrep) 


NewO2PI 


Continuous 





Performance Index for O-3 Grade (New Fitrep) 


NewO3PI 


Continuous 





Performance Index for O-4 Grade (New Fitrep) 


2. The Explanatory Variables 





NewO4PI 








Continuous 





The explanatory variables used in the performance models are grouped into three 
distinct categories: personal characteristics; cognitive human capital; and, affective skills. 
Table 4.11 provides the variable name and description of the variables used in the 
models. TBS percentiles are also included as the explanatory variables because these 


variables are later used as explanatory variables in some models. 
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Table 4.11. 


Independent Variable Descriptions. 


















































Variable Variable 
Variable Description Name Type Range 
Personal Characteristics 
Marital Status: 
Marital Status at accession Married_acc = | if married 
Marital Status at O-2 grade Married _O2 Binary = 0 otherwise 
Marital Status at O-3 grade Married_O3 
Marital Status at O-4 grade Married _O4 
Ethnicity: 
White White = 1 if white, = 0 otherwise 
African American Africaname Binary = 1 if African American, = 0 
otherwise 
Hispanic Hispanic = | if Hispanic, = 0 otherwise 
Other Race Other = 1if Other Race, =0 
otherwise 
Gender: 
Female Female Binary = 1 if female 
= 0 otherwise 
Commissioning Age Comm_age Continuous | 21 - 34 
Cognitive Human Capital 
GCT Group: 
Top Third gcttopthird = 1 if in top third GCT group, 
= 0 otherwise 
Middle Third gctmidthird Binary = 1 if in middle third GCT 
group, =0 otherwise 
Bottom Third gctbotthird = 1 if in bottom third GCT 
group, =0 otherwise 
TBS Percentile: 
TBS Overall Class Standing Perc. TBSperc 0 - 100 
TBS Academic Class Standing Perc. TBSacperc Continuous 0 - 100 
TBS Leadership Class Standing Perc. TBSmilperc 0 - 100 
TBS Military Class Standing Perc. TBSleadperc 0 - 100 
Affective Traits 
Occupational Specialty: ‘ : ; 
Conibat COMBAT MOS = 1 if MOS is Combat Arms 
Ground Support GRSUPPORT_MOS ; =] if MOS is Ground Support 
Sanaoe SERVICE MOS Binary = 1 if MOS is Service 
Aviation AVIATION_MOS Boer iatas ae 
Aviation Support AveGppORT MOS = 1 if MOS is Aviation 
= Support 
Prior Enlisted Service; 
Prior Enlisted Service Priorenl Binary = | if four years active 











enlisted time; = 0 otherwise 
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Table 4.11. 


Independent Variable Descriptions (cont.) 





























Variable Description Variable Variable Range 
; - Name Type 

Affective Traits (Cont.) 

Commissioning Source; 

United States Naval Academy USNA = 1 if comm. source is USNA 

Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps NROTC = 1 if comm. source is NROTC 

Program 

Platoon Leaders Course Program PLC Binary | =1 if comm. source is PLC 

Officer Candidate Course Program OCC = 1 if comm. source is OCC 

Marine Enlisted Commissioning MECEP = 1 if comm. source is MECEP 

Education Program 

Enlisted Commissioning Program ECP = 1 if comm. source is ECP 

Meritorious Commissioning Program MCP = 1 if comm. source is MCP 

Duty Type being reported in fitrep; 

Joint Duty as O-4 Joint_O4 Binary | = 1 if there is at least one 
observed joint duty fitrep 
received at O-4 grade 

Combat_O1 

Combat Duty Combat_O2 Binary | = 1 if there is at least one 
Combat_O3 observed combat-duty fitrep 
Combat_O4 received at each grade 

Qualification for Promotion; 

Not recommended for promotion Nopromote_O103 Binary | = 1 if there is at least one fitrep 
that includes ‘not recommended 
for promotion’ marking at 
grades O-1 through O-3. 

Nopromote_O104 Binary | = 1 if there is at least one fitrep 
that includes ‘not recommended 
for promotion’ marking at 
grades O-1 through O-4. 

Recommended for accelerated Accpromo 0103 Binary | = 1 if there is at least one fitrep 

promotion that includes ‘accelerated 
promotion’ recommendation at 
grades O-1 through O-3. 

Accpromo_0104 Binary | = 1 if there is at least one fitrep 

= that includes ‘accelerated 
promotion’ recommendation at 
grades O-1 through O-4. 
Fiscal Year Dummy Variables 
Commissioning Fiscal Year Cohort FRXX Binary | =1 for each Commissioning 











Fiscal Year 





* See Appendix C for the division of military occupational specialties into the categories. 
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D. PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 

This section provides basic statistics on the performance measures before 
developing multivariate models. Each subsection provides the number of observations, 
the mean, and the standard deviation for all the performance measure variables. For 
binary variables like ‘promotion to O-4’ the mean value shows the percentage of 
observations for which the variable has a value of 1. The tables also include results of 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests that assess differences in means among the accession 
sources. In all tests, the null hypothesis is that there is no difference in group means. 
Rejection of the null indicates significant difference in means among the accession 
sources. 

1. TBS Performance 

Table 4.12 compares means of the four TBS performance measures. The overall 
class ranks equal 50 because all of the class ranks are standardized by converting to 
percentiles. The p-values from the ANOVA tests indicate that the means on the 
performance measures are significantly different across commissioning sources. Officers 
commissioned from the three enlisted commissioning programs (MECEP, MCP, and 
ECP) have significantly higher overall class rank percentiles compared to direct entrants. 
NROTC and USNA follow these three programs as the middle group, while OCC and 


PLC program graduates have the lowest class rank of the seven commissioning sources. 


Table 4.12. | TBS Class Standing Percentile by Commissioning Source. 



























































Mean (Standard Deviation) 
O 
Vv U N P O M E M 
e S R L Cc E Cc Cc 
r N O C C C P P P- Signif- 
a A Tr E icance 
Variable N | Cc P Value 
l 
Overall Percentile 27,532 | 50.0 53.5 54.8 47.4 43.5 73.1 57.0 62.7 <0.00 Yes 
(28.8) | (28.0) | (28.1) | (28.0) | (28.4) | (25.7) | (29.3) | (29.6) 
Academic Percentile 27,529 50.0 54.9 55.7 47.1 43.9 68.7 55.3 59.7 <0.00 Yes 
(28.9) | (28.1) | (28.6) | (28.1) | (28.4) | (26.4) | (29.1) | (28.4) 
Leadership Percentile 27,532 50.0 50.5 53.1 48.1 45.4 72.7 SUT 63.5 <0.00 Yes 
(28.8) | (28.4) | (28.3) | (28.1) | (28.5) | (26.0) | (30.3) | (29.2) 
Military Percentile 23,440 50.0 54.6 52.7 48.9 43.9 65.3 52.7 59.4 <0.00 Yes 
(28.9) | (28.6) | (28.7) | (28.4) | (28.4) | (27.3) | (28.3) | (29.5) 








2: Retention to 10 YCS 

Table 4.13 compares mean retention rates among the six commissioning sources. 
The overall 10-year retention rate is 0.553, indicating that of the 13,222 officers 
analyzed, 7,305 officers voluntarily remained in service for at least 10 years. The 
difference in means among the commissioning sources is significant based on the 
ANOVA test. Almost 73 percent of ECP participants and 86 percent of MECEP 
participants voluntarily stay in service at least for 10 years. Officers from USNA, 
NROTC, and PLC have retention rates between 54 and 56 percent. OCC graduates, on 


the other hand, have the lowest retention rate, 50.3 percent. 


Table 4.13. | Retention to 10 YCS rates by Commissioning Source. 


















































Commissioning Source N Mean Std. Dev. | F Value | P-Value 
Overall 13,222 0.553 0.497 
USNA 1,494 0.562 0.496 
NROTC 2,841 0.553 0.497 
PLC 5,099 0.537 0.499 50.90 | < 0.0001 
OCC 2,906 0.503 0.50 
MECEP 407 0.860 0.347 
ECP 475 0.728 0.445 
J. Promotion to O-4 


Table 4.14 compares O-4 promotion rates among the officer groups from six 
commissioning sources. The overall promotion rate is 0.735, which means that of the 
7,281 officers who stayed in service long enough to be considered by O-4 promotion 
boards, 5,351 officers promoted. The p-value from ANOVA test reveals that the 
difference in promotion rates among the groups is significant. Unlike in the previous two 
performance measures, OCC graduates have the highest promotion rates. In addition, 
Tukey’s test is conducted to find which group is significantly different because the mean 
values are very close. Tukey’s test reveals that the only statistically significant difference 


in means is between OCC and NROTC. 
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Table 4.14. | O-4 Promotion Rates by Commissioning Source. 


















































Commissioning Source N Mean Std. Dev. | F Value | P- Value 
Overall 7,281 0.735 0.441 
USNA 821 0.720 0.431 
NROTC 1,568 0.711 0.453 
PLC 2,762 0735 0.441 
OCC 1,444 | 0.771 0.421 3.02 | <0.01 
MECEP 348 0.733 0.443 
ECP 338 0.731 0.444 
4. Promotion to O-5 


Table 4.15 presents O-5 promotion rates by commissioning source. The overall 
promotion rate is 0.676, which is based on the 1,206 officers who made O-5 out of 1,785 
who remained in service to be considered by O-5 promotion boards. The null hypothesis 
that mean promotion is the same for all groups is rejected at the 5-percent or better 
significance levels based on ANOVA test. USNA and NROTC officers have the highest 
promotion rates at 0.75 and 0.72, respectively. The promotion rates for PLC and OCC 
graduates are 8-10 percentage points lower than USNA graduates, respectively. MECEP 


and ECP officers have the lowest promotion rates. 


Table 4.15. | O-5 Promotion Rates by Commissioning Source. 















































Commissioning Source N Mean Std. Dev. F Value P -Value 
Overall 1,785 0.676 0.468 
USNA 182 0.747 0.436 
NROTC 311 0.717 0.451 
PLC 632 0.671 0.470 2.40 0.035 
OCC 529 0.652 0.477 
MECEP 34 0.589 0.500 
ECP 97 0.598 0.493 
5. Performance Index (PI) 


a. PI Based on Old Fitreps 

Table 4.16 includes average PI at O-1 through O-4 grades for the six 
officer groups, as well as the overall mean PI values. It is worth noting, first, that the old 
fitreps were highly inflated. All four PI mean values are greater than 96. Second, 


although the grades are inflated and the distribution of PI is very narrow, the p-values 
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from the ANOVA tests show that there are still significant differences among the six 


officer groups. 


In the first three samples for grades O-1 through O-3, MECEP (and MCP if 
observed) graduates have the highest mean PI values. This is consistent with the 
preliminary results in the TBS and 10-year retention comparisons. However, MECEP 
graduates have the lowest 04 PI. Officers from the third enlisted commissioning program 
(ECP) reveal a decreasing performance over the years relative to their performance at 
TBS. ECP graduates have the third highest mean O-1 PI after MECEP and MCP officers, 
as in the TBS and retention comparisons. However, ECP officers also fall behind USNA 
and NROTC graduates after O-1. ECP graduates have the second lowest mean O4 PI 
before MECEP graduates. Unlike ECP officers, OCC and PLC graduates have the lowest 
two mean PI scores at O-1 through O-3, similar to their performance at TBS. However, 
OCC graduates obtain the highest mean O-4 PI after USNA graduates. Surprisingly, in 
spite of having the lowest O-2 and O-3 PI, OCC graduates’ O-4 promotion rate is higher 
than those of the other five groups. Finally, USNA and NROTC graduates have average 
PI scores that place them in the middle group —below MECEP, and MCP if observed at 
grades O-1 through O-3. USNA graduates have the highest mean PI as O-4’s. 


Table 4.16. Performance Index by Commissioning Source. 
























































Mean (Standard Deviation) 
O 
Vv U N P O M E M 
E S R L C E C Cc 
R N O C C C P P F Prob 
Variable N A A T E Value | Value 

L C P 
L 

Ol PI 19,559 96.31 96.70 96.53 95.93 96.13 97.93 96.74 99.54 39.45 < 0.001 
(4.44) | (4.20) | (4.02) | (4.75) | (4.60) | (3.16) | (3.92) | (0.86) 

O2 PI 21,261 97.58 97.93 97.86 97.37 97.36 98.72 97.46 99.35 29.71 < 0.001 
(3.55) | (2.85) | (3.36) | (3.68) | (3.77) | (2.40) | (3.97) | (1.48) 

O3 PI 10,507 98.56 98.72 98.83 98.48 98.23 99.09 98.51 13.13 < 0.001 
(2.75) | (2.78) | (2.51) | (2.70) | (3.02) | (2.66) | (2.73) : 

O4 PI 1,950 99.71 99.83 99.70 99.67 99.77 99.54 99.55 1.99 0.08 
(0.99) | (0.75) | (1.10) | (1.11) | (0.66) | (1.52) | (1.26) : 
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b. PI Based on New Fitreps 
Table 4.17 includes average PI and standard deviations at O-1 through O-4 


grades for the six officer groups, as well as the overall mean PI and standard deviations. 
Overall PI means and standard deviations at each grade show that PI derived from the 
new fitreps has a more normal distribution. Average O-2 PI is nearly 49, which is very 
close to a mean value of 50 in a sample with a range of 0 to 100. In addition, the 
difference in mean PI’s among the commissioning sources is significant at all grades, and 
the null hypothesis is rejected at 1 % significance level in ANOVA test. Although the 
average O-1 PI is nearly 18 points lower than O-4 PI, such a an increase over time is 
expected considering that high-ranking officers undergo a competitive selection process 


that picks the best qualified ones from each cohort. 


MECEP and MCP —when observed- officers are the top performers at O-1 
through O-3 grades. ECP graduates fall into the middle group as junior officers; however 
they have the lowest O-4 PI average. PLC and OCC officers steadily have either the 
lowest PI averages or one level above the lowest average. NROTC graduates have an 


increasing trend over years, whereas USNA graduates are the top performers at O-4 
































grade. 
Table 4.17. Performance Index by Commissioning Source. 
Mean (Standard Deviation) 
O 
Vv U N P O M E M 
E Ss R L Cc E Cc Cc 
R N O C Cc Cc P P F Prob 
Variable N - A : : Value Value 
L 
NewO1 PI 1,906 | 42.87 44.78 | 43.98 | 41.29 | 41.86 | 45.56 | 44.01 | 44.35 9.37 | <0.001 
(8.64) (9.15) | (8.09) | (8.15) | (8.63) | (8.42) | (8.84) | (9.00) 
NewO2 PI 3,527 48.55 48.01 49.11 47.10 48.36 51.80 50.51 54.59 16.58 < 0.001 
(9.64) | (10.0) | (8.66) | (9.98) | (9.26) | (9.43) | (9.67) | (9.41) 
New0O3 PI 5,317 52.78 53.41 54.54 50.97 53.17 56.59 53.68 27.07 < 0.001 
(10.48) | (10.5) | (10.2) | (10.4) | (20.3) | (10.9) | (10.1) 
New04 PI 4,311 60.51 62.27 61.07 59.92 60.37 61.01 59.26 4.44 0.0005 
(10.82) (9.86) | (11.2) | (10.8) | (11.0) | (9.56) | (10.6) 
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Since the Marine Corps introduced the new fitness report system in 1999 
to combat grade inflation it is instructive to determine if this goal has been met. As 
Figure 4.3 illustrated above in the data section, there are very few fitreps in the new fitrep 
data set submitted in 1998 and 2001. Therefore, I had to limit the analysis to two years: 
1999 and 2000. For this purpose, the data set is first partitioned into subsets by grades. 
Then, each subset is further divided into two years. For example, two O-1 PI data sets are 
created; one contains observed O-1 fitreps submitted in 1999, the other in 2000. The 


same process is repeated for grades O-2 through O-4. 


Two different t-tests are conducted to test differences in means for the two 
years: the t-test for difference in means in two different samples and the t-test for paired 
comparisons. The first t-test was performed to compare the PI distribution between two 
years. Table 4.18 includes grade, year, number of observations, difference in means, and 
significance level for both tests. The number of observations in the first test (column 3) is 
greater than the number in the second test (column 6) because some observations 
received fitreps at one grade in 1999, but did not have a fitrep in 2000, or vice versa. 
Both tests, however, reveal that the average PI increased in 2000 relative to 1999. For 
example, the first t-test reveals that the mean O-3 PI in 2000 was 1.65 points higher than 
that in 1999, whereas the paired t-test finds that PI averages in 2000 were 3.02 points 
higher than in 1999 for the same 2,103 officers. The results indicate that the new fitness 
report system is also subject to inflation. Even in two years, the average PI increased 
between 0.8 and 2.35 percentage points. The new fitrep system may suffer from the 


inflation like the prior one if the trend continues in the future. 
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Table 4.18. Difference in Means in PI Over Two Years. 



































Difference in means in two samples Darema ee 
paired comparisons 
N Mean Significance N Mean p- 
Grade | Fitrep Year Difference | Level (a ) Difference | Value 
1999 1,489 
O-1 a Bae 1.7 0.05 518 7.26 <0.001 
1999 2,700 
O-2 0.8 748 3.07 <0.001 
2000 1,553 0.05 
1999 4,702 
O-3 1.65 2,103 3.02 <0.001 
2000 2,672 0.05 
1 3,916 
0-4 oa > 294 2.35 0.05 1,918 2.80 <0.001 


























E. SUMMARY 

This chapter described the three data files used in the analyses: the MCCOAC 
file; the old fitrep data file; and, the new fitrep data file. 12 different officer samples 
including sample sizes between 27,532 and 1,783 are used for the five performance 
models. TBS models analyze overall, academic, military, and leadership class standing 
percentiles at TBS, while retention and promotion models use dichotomous dependent 
variables. The fifth model analyzes a Performance Index derived separately from the old 
and new fitreps. For each fitrep data set -old and new-— a different PI is calculated for 
each grade between O-1 and O-4. Finally, preliminary analysis involves an analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) to determine if there are significant differences among the six 
commissioning sources on the five performance measures. In all tests, the null hypothesis 
(that there is no significant difference in group means) is rejected at the 5-percent or 
better significance levels (difference in O-4 PI means is significant at the 10-percent 


level). 
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Vv. MODELS 


The previous chapter found significant differences in mean performance levels 
among commissioning sources. This chapter specifies multivariate models that include 
other covariates to explain the variation in the five performance variables. All models 
include dummy variables for each commissioning program, which comprise the focus 
variables. Other explanatory variables selected from personal characteristics, cognitive 
human capital and affective traits categories described above in Table 4.11 are included 
in each specification. Each section justifies the model specification and establishes the 
hypothesized relationships. 

A. PERFORMANCE AT TBS MODEL 

1. Model Specification 

The TBS model specification is based on variables found to be significant in 
previous studies (North and Smith, 1993; Finley, 2002). Table 5.1 displays the model 
specifications used in the OLS regressions. The second model adds GCT information to 
the first specification. Although GCT scores are missing for 1,551 observations, GCT is 
included to represent cognitive abilities because the MCCOAC file does not provide SAT 
scores. North and Smith (1993) differentiate between ‘Prior Marine’ and ‘Prior Other 
Service’ enlisted experience, and finds that the former has a very significant association 
with success at TBS, whereas the latter is insignificant. However, the prior enlisted 
service information obtained from Marine Corps Headquarters only shows whether or not 
each observation has four years of enlisted service before commissioning and does not 
identify branch of Service. College major codes that North and Smith (1993) find 
significant in explaining success at TBS are not included since no major code is specified 
for more than 6,000 observations in the MCCOAC file. Finally, commissioning options 
represent program types that each commissioning program provides its participants with 


one of the three MOS codes at TBS: the ground (and other); aviation; and, law MOSs. 
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Table 5.1. OLS Multivariate Regression Model Specifications for TBS Performance. 


1. TBS Overall Class Rank / TBS Academic Class Rank / TBS Military Class Rank / 
TBS Leadership Class Rank = f (Marital Status, Commissioning Age, Gender, Ethnicity 
Group, Commissioning Options, Prior Enlisted Service, Commissioning Source) 


2. TBS Overall Class Rank / TBS Academic Class Rank / TBS Military Class Rank / 
TBS Leadership Class Rank = f (Marital Status, Commissioning Age, Gender, Ethnicity 
Group, Commissioning Options, GCT Thirds, Prior Enlisted Service, Commissioning 
Source) 





Zs Hypothesized Effects of the Explanatory Variables 

Table 5.2 lists the explanatory variables and their hypothesized relationship to 
performance at TBS. The primary assumption is that commissioning programs that 
provide longer and more intensive pre-commissioning acculturation or that credit enlisted 
service experience will be associated with better performance. Therefore, OCC and PLC 
programs are expected to have a negative association with TBS class rank, whereas 
MECEP, ECP and MCP graduates and those with prior enlisted experience expected to 
be associated with better performance at TBS (relative to USNA). Married and older 
officers are more responsible and have more work force experience and, therefore, are 
expected to be positively associated with performance at TBS. Officers from the aviation 
and law programs are expected to have higher class ranks at TBS relative to officers in 
ground or other programs (based on source of entry) because aviation and law programs 
are highly competitive. Based on previous studies (North and Smith, 1993), individuals 
from minority groups are not expected to perform well at TBS. Finally, the model also 


assumes that higher GCT positively affects success at TBS. 


Table 5.2. Hypothesized Effects of the Explanatory Variables on TBS Class Rank. 


|Personal Characteristics || [| 
By (Compared to not married) 
|_ Commissioning Age | 





Female - (Compared to male) 
White Base Ethnicity Group 
African American 
Hispanic 

Other Race 
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Table 5.2. Hypothesized Effects of the Explanatory Variables on TBS Class Rank 
(cont.) 


Middle Third 

Top Third 
Affective Traits 

Ground Option 











Aviation Option 
Law Option 

















B. 10 YCS RETENTION MODEL 

1. Model Specification 

The model specification is based on the models used by North and Goldhaber 
(1995) and Hosek et al. (2001). Table 5.3 summarizes the model specification. The model 
is estimated as a non-linear logit equation. The second model adds the TBS overall class 
standing percentile and MOS types to the first specification. The TBS overall class rank 
is included as it is highly correlated with success rates: “Our most robust finding is that 
higher TBS leadership class rank is associated with higher success rates, regardless of the 
measure” (North and Goldhaber, 1995, p. 59). However, rather than leadership percentile, 
overall class rank percentile is included in the specification. Another variable that prior 
studies find significant in explaining retention is MOS, and it is also added to the second 
specification. 

Table 5.3. Logit Retention to 10 YCS Model Specifications. 


1. Retained 10YCS = f (Marital Status, Commissioning Age, Gender, Ethnicity 
Group, Prior Enlisted Service, Commissioning Source, Commissioning Fiscal Year) 


2. Retained _10YCS = f (Marital Status, Commissioning Age, Gender, Ethnicity 
Group, TBS Overall Class Rank Percentile, MOS Group, Prior Enlisted Service, 
Commissioning Source, Commissioning Fiscal Year) 





i= 


2. Hypothesized Effects 


of the Explanatory Variables 


The hypothesized effects of the explanatory variables are the same as in the TBS 


model except for African American, 


that black men and women are more 


PLC and OCC variables. Hosek et al. (2001) find 


likely to stay voluntarily (compared to white men), 


hence the sign for African American is positive. Since their accession programs provide 


shorter pre-commissioning military training, OCC and PLC graduates are assumed to 


have a lower taste for the military, and are expected to leave earlier. On the other hand, 


officers from enlisted commissioning programs and prior enlisted officers are expected to 


have a positive association with retention (see O’Brien, 2002). Finally, the model expects 


that aviation and aviation support MOSs will be associated with higher retention rates as 


various incentive pay programs are offered to both MOSs to increase retention. Table 5.4 


summarizes the hypothesized effects of the explanatory variables. 


Table 5.4. Hypothesized Effects 
Variable Name 
Personal Characteristics 


Cognitive Human Capital 


of the Explanatory Variables on 10 YCS Retention. 


+ (Compared to not married) 





TBS Overall Class Rank Percentile + 
Affective Traits 


Prior Enlisted Service 


+ (Compared to no prior enlisted experience) 





Base Commissioning Source 




















Combat MOS 





Base MOS Group 





Ground Support MOS 





Service MOS 





Aviation MOS 





Aviation Support MOS 








Commissioning Fiscal Year ? 





C. O-4 AND O-5 PROMOTION MODELS 

1. Model Specification 

The promotion models use both simple probit and ‘bivariate probit with sample 
selection,’ as explained in the previous chapter. Bowman and Mehay (1999) use bivariate 
probit in their “Graduate education and employee performance” study, and focus on the 
effect of Master’s degree on Navy officers’ O-4 promotion. To correct for possible 
sample selection bias in the O-4 promotion models the authors first estimate a probit 
model to obtain the determinants of graduate school attendance. Bowman and Mehay 
include sub-specialties, college performance variables (other than GPA), and preference 
for graduate education as instrumental variables in the first-stage. They explain that “...a 
large part of the promotion effects in the single-stage models are explained by the 
selection of more able officers into graduate education program.” Similarly, the 
promotion models below analyze two major outcomes in the bivariate probit, which 
involves a two-step procedure. The first-stage model estimates survival to promotion 


board (O-4 or O-5), while the second-stage model analyzes promotion. 


The survival model uses a similar specification to the promotion models. 
However, there are a few differences. First, the explanatory variables in the second-stage 
promotion model should be a subset of the explanatory variables in the first stage 
retention model (See Wooldridge, 1999, p. 562). Three variables are used as instrumental 
variables that are not included in the promotion models: commissioning age; 
recommendation for accelerated promotion; and, not recommendation for promotion.!! 
Put another way, these variables are assumed to be exogenous in the promotion 
equations. Second, the content of marital status and MOS group variables change 
slightly. Rather than marital status at accession, marital status at O-3 and O-4 grades are 
included in the O-4 and O-5 promotion models, respectively. Finally, the promotion 
models incorporate a ‘rho’ term obtained from the first stage retention model to estimate 
the covariance between the error terms in the survival and promotion equations. As in the 


previous retention model, the second promotion model adds TBS overall class rank 





11 Derived from the fitreps, the ‘accpromo’ variable represents recommendation for early promotion, 
and equals 1 if there is at least one such fitrep received between the commissioning date and the promotion 
point of an individual, whereas ‘nopromote’ variable represents ‘not recommended for promotion’ 
marking, and equals 1 if there is at least one such fitrep received by the individual through his or her career 
(see Table 4.11). 
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percentile and MOS group variables. Tables 5.5A and 5.5B summarize the model 


specifications of the bivariate probits. 


Table 5.5A. Bivariate Probit First-Stage Survival to O-4 and O-5 Board Models. 


Survived _O-4Brd= f (Marital Status at Accession, Commissioning Age, Gender, 
Ethnicity Group, Nopromote_O103, Accpromo_O103, TBS Overall Class Rank 
Percentile, MOS Group, Prior Enlisted Service, Commissioning Source, Commissioning 
Fiscal Year) 


Survived _O-5Brd= f (Marital Status at Accession, Commissioning Age, Gender, 
Ethnicity Group, Nopromote_O104, Accpromo_O104, TBS Overall Class Rank 
Percentile, MOS Group, Prior Enlisted Service, Commissioning Source, Commissioning 
Fiscal Year) 





Table 5.5B. Bivariate Probit Second-Stage O-4 and O-5 Promotion Model 
Specifications. 


1. Prom_04/Prom_0O5 = f (Marital status at O-3/O-4, Gender, Ethnicity Group, Prior 
Enlisted Service, Commissioning Source, Commissioning Fiscal Year, rho) 


2. Prom _O4/ Prom _O5 = f (Marital status at O-3/O-4, Gender, Ethnicity Group, TBS 
Overall Class Rank Percentile, MOS Group, Prior Enlisted Service, Commissioning 
Source, Commissioning Fiscal Year, rho) 





2. Hypothesized Effects of the Explanatory Variables 

The hypothesized effects of the explanatory variables on actual promotion 
outcomes are shown in Table 5.6. Different from the hypothesized effects on retention, 
the models assume no clear relationship between minority status and promotion. As 
Mehay (1995) finds there is no direct statistically significant relationship between 
race/ethnicity and promotion after background characteristics are controlled. Officers 
from enlisted commissioning programs and prior enlisted officers are assumed to have 
higher promotion rate to O-4. However, the model assumes that these officers have lower 
O-5 promotion probabilities: 

With additional years of service, prior enlisted officers may be eligible for 

retirement when up for promotion. This may affect their motivation or it 

may affect the promotion board member’s decision. Promotion board 


members may not want to take a chance on an officer who may retire 
(North and Goldhaber, 1995, pp. 40-41). 
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Officers from the aviation and aviation support MOS groups are assumed to have higher 
promotion rates considering the relatively larger requirements at field grades in these two 
MOS groups. Finally, the models assume that the sign of the rho term will be negative 
since the officers who leave earlier are expected to have lower O-4 and O-5 promotion 


probabilities. 


Table 5.6. Hypothesized Effects of the Explanatory Variables on O-4 and O-5 
Promotion. 


P——‘cR OS 
[Personal Gharaceres P|) 


White Base Ethnicity Group 
African American 2 ? 
Hispanic ? ? 

TBS Overall Class Rank Percentile 














Affective Traits 
Prior Enlisted Service (Compared to no prior enlisted experience) 








USNA 

NROTC 

PLC 

OCC 

MECEP 

ECP 

MCP 

Combat MOS 

Ground Support MOS 
Service MOS 
Aviation MOS 
Aviation Support MOS 















































rho 


D. PERFORMANCE INDEX MODELS 

1. Model Specification 

Two different PI variables are obtained from old and new fitreps for each grade 
between O-1 and O-4. However, both PI models use the same model specification 


(except for the O3 and O4 PI’s based on the old fitreps. As Table 5.7 shows, the second 
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model adds TBS overall class rank percentile and MOS group variables. ‘Combat’ and 
‘Joint’ are binary variables and denote the duty type (See Table 4.11 of Chapter IV). The 
‘Joint’ variable is included only in the 04 PI model because junior officers do not usually 


serve in joint positions. 


Table 5.7. OLS Performance Index (PI) Model Specifications. 


1. OIPI / O2PI / O3PI / O4PI =f (Marital Status (at O-1, O-2, O-3, O-4), 
Commissioning Age, Gender, Ethnicity Group, Combat (O-1, O-2, O-3, O-4), Joint_O-4 
(O4PI model only), Prior Enlisted Service, Commissioning Source, Commissioning 
Fiscal Year) 


2. OIPI / O2PI / O3PI / O4PI = f (Marital Status (at O-1, O-2, O-3, O-4), 
Commissioning Age, Gender, Ethnicity Group, Combat (O-1, O-2, O-3, O-4), Joint_O-4 
(O4PI model only), TBS Overall Class Rank Percentile, MOS Group, Prior Enlisted 
Service, Commissioning Source, Commissioning Fiscal Year) 





A two-step Heckman procedure also is used to estimate O3 and O4 PI from old 
fitreps. The first step includes a simple probit model to estimate the probability of 
survival to the O-4 or O-5 promotion board. This procedure is used to contol for possible 
sample selection bias in the estimated coefficients of the accession program variables.The 
idea behind the Heckman procedure is that officers who leave as O-3 or O-4 do so 
because their fitrep scores may be poorer than those who stay to the promotion point. Put 
another way, officers who made O-3 or O-4 but who did not stay to O-4 and O-5 
promotion board may not be a representative sample of all officers. The Heckman 
procedure obtains an ‘Inverse Mills ratio’ for each observation in the survival sample. 
The Inverse Mills ratio, or 4 represents the probability that an observation survives to the 
given promotion point. The procedure requires that the first-stage survival equation 
include at least one instrumental variable that is related to retention, but not related to the 
Performance Index. As Table 5.8 displays, MOS groups and commissioning age are used 
as instrumental variables in the survival equations and excluded from the second stage PI 


models. 
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Table 5.8. Two-Step Heckman Selection Model for O-3 and O-4 (PI). 


1. Survival to O-4/O-5 = f (Marital Status (at O-3, O-4), Commissioning Age, 
Gender, Ethnicity Group, TBS Overall Class Rank Percentile, MOS Group, Prior 
Enlisted Service, Commissioning Source, Commissioning Fiscal Year) 


2. O3PI/ O4PI = f (Marital Status (at O-3, O-4), Gender, Ethnicity Group, Joint_O-4 
(O4PI model only), TBS Overall Class Rank Percentile, Prior Enlisted Service, 
Commissioning Source, Commissioning Fiscal Year, Inverse Mills ratio) 





2. Hypothesized Effects of the Explanatory Variables 

The primary assumption is that the commissioning programs that provide longer 
and more intensive pre-commissioning acculturation, or that credit enlisted service 
experience, will be associated with better performance. Therefore, OCC and PLC 
programs are expected to be negatively associated with higher PI at each grade, whereas 
MECEP, ECP and MCP graduates and officers with prior enlisted experience are 
expected to be associated with higher PI (relative to USNA). The effects of minority 
status and MOS type is not clear, in priori, while we expect that married officers will be 
associated with higher PI scores. The models assume that serving in combat or joint 
duties result in better fitreps. The commissioning fiscal years are expected to be 
positively associated with PI due to grade inflation over time. The model also assumes 
that the Inverse Mills ratio will be negative since the officers who leave earlier are 
expected to have lower average PI scores. Table 5.9 summarizes the hypothesized effects 


of the explanatory variables. 
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Table 5.9. Hypothesized Effects of the Explanatory Variables on PI. 


[Personal Characteristics 
| Commissioning Age | 
White Base Ethnicity Group 
African American ? 
Hispanic ? 
Other Race ? 


Prior Enlisted Service + (Compared to no prior enlisted experience) 

















Base Commissioning Source 























Combat MOS Base MOS Group 
Ground Support MOS 
Service MOS 











Aviation MOS ] 
Aviation Support MOS ? 


Lambda (A ) - 
E. SUMMARY 


This chapter described the model specifications for the five basic performance 











variables used in the study. The TBS and PI models use OLS regression to analyze the 
dependent class rank percentiles and PI scores. Logistic regression is the technique used 
to analyze retention behavior. Finally, the O-4 and O-5 promotion models apply bivariate 
probit with sample selection to correct for possible sample selection bias. The model 
specifications are based on the findings of prior studies and availability of the variables in 
the data set. All models include the six commissioning programs, —and MCP when 
available— as the focus variables. The rest of the explanatory variables are chosen from 
the three categories (personal characteristics, cognitive human capital, and affective 


skills) depending on the dependent performance variable used. 
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VI. RESULTS OF THE MULTIVARIATE MODELS 


This chapter contains regression results for each of the five performance measures 
for which there were significant differences in means among the commissioning 
programs in Chapter IV. Each section below presents descriptive statistics for the 
variables used in the models. Then, regression results are presented in the second part of 
each section for two different models. Except for the TBS models, the second models add 
TBS class rank and MOS variables to the first specification. 

A. PERFORMANCE AT TBS ESTIMATES 

1. Descriptive Statistics 

The models analyze data on 27,532 officers from 20 cohorts accessed between FY 
1980 and 1999. Table 6.1A contains the sample means for the variables used in the OLS 
estimations for each commissioning source. As the table shows, officers from PLC 
account for 36.6 percent of the total sample and PLC and OCC combined account for 
more than 60 percent. The three enlisted programs account for less than 8 percent, while 
USNA and NROTC graduates make up the remaining 30 percent. Sample means are 


listed in the regression results table below. 


Table 6.1A. | Sample Means by Commissioning Source. 


Variable 





TBS Overall Class Rank Perc. 





TBS Academic Class Rank Perc. 





TBS Leadership Class Rank Perc. 





Married at Accession 





Commissioning Age 





Female 





White 





African American 





Hispanic 





Other Race 





Aviation Option 





Law Option 





Prior Enlisted 
N 0.366 





























Number 10,085 


The sample size falls to 21,610 in the second model when GCT information is 


included. The second sample excludes all observations in TBS class years 1980, 1981, 
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1990, and 1999 (a total of 5,378) since GCT information is missing for almost one third 
of each of these cohorts. In addition, 544 observations missing GCT scores across the 16 
remaining cohorts are deleted. Table 6.1B contains mean values of TBS overall, 
academic, leadership class rank percentiles, GCT thirds and prior enlisted by 
commissioning programs. Mean comparisons between the two samples (Tables 6.16A 
and 6.1B) for TBS measures and prior enlisted reveal that second sample means are 
consistent with the first sample. GCT information provides background information for 
officers from the seven commissioning programs. More than 50 percent of USNA 
graduates and 40 percent of NROTC and MECEP graduates are in the top one-third on 
the GCT test. On the other hand, 57 percent of MCP, more than 40 percent of ECP, PLC, 
and OCC graduates are in the bottom one-third on the GCT test. 


Table 6.1B. | Sample Means by Commissioning Source’. 
Variable 





TBS Overall Class Rank Percentile 





TBS Academic Class Rank Perc. 





TBS Leadership Class Rank Perc. 





GCTbotthird 





GCTmidthird 





GCTtopthird 





Prior Enlisted 


N 
Number 


* Reduced sample when GCT added, N=21,610. 


























2 OLS Regression Estimates 

Table 6.2 shows variable means, coefficients, standard errors and P-values from 
the OLS regressions on TBS overall class rank. Model 2 shows the results after GCT is 
added to the first specification. Using 27,532 observations, model | explains 11.3 percent 
of the variation in TBS overall class rank. Adding GCT information in model 2 increases 
the R’ to 18.1 percent. In both models, most of the explanatory variables are statistically 


significant. 


Model 1 results find that officers from MECEP and ECP programs have 17.4 and 
9.4 percentile points higher class standing relative to USNA graduates, respectively, 
while the effect of ECP is not significant. On the other hand, PLC and OCC graduates 
have nearly 7.5 to 10 percentile points lower class rank (compared to USNA). NROTC 
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graduates have a one percentile point advantage in TBS overall class rank, but it is not 


statistically significant. 


When GCT is included in model 2, NROTC and ECP become significant, while 
the PLC program becomes insignificant. As Table 6.1B explains, officers from these 
three commissioning sources have lower GCT scores relative to USNA. Controlling for 
GCT scores, model 2 reveals that NROTC and ECP graduates have 2.7 to 4.1 percentile 
points higher TBS overall class ranks (compared to USNA). On the other hand, the 
reason that PLC becomes insignificant in model 2 can be attributed to the addition of 
GCT, which creates a significant difference between PLC and USNA. Similarly, 
controlling for GCT reduces OCC’s negative coefficient in model 2; however, the 
difference cannot be explained only by GCT since its coefficient is still significant. The 
second model also supports the significantly higher success rates of officers from the 
enlisted commissioning programs. In both models, officers with four years of active prior 


enlisted service are positively associated with TBS overall class rank. 


Other variables that have significant and positive associations with overall TBS 
class rank are being married, law program, and GCT score. Controlling for GCT also 
makes aviation variable insignificant, and reduces but does not eliminate the negative 
impact of minority status on TBS overall class rank. Officers in the top one-third on the 
GCT test have 20.5 percentile points higher TBS overall class rank compared to those in 
the bottom one-third. 


The results of the models of TBS class ranking in leadership, academic and 
military areas are presented in Appendix D. The OLS results for these three estimates are 
generally consistent with the findings of the overall class rank model in Table 6.2. 
Enlisted commissioning programs and officers with prior enlisted service are 
significantly and positively associated with all of the three performance measures at TBS. 
However, some coefficients have different signs from the overall class rank regression 
results, while some are not significant. Since GCT information increases the explanatory 
power of the models by 5 to 7 percentage points, results for the second models from 
Appendix D estimates are reviewed below, focusing on the differences with the TBS 


overall class rank model. 
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The regression results show that being married is not significant in explaining 


leadership class rank, whereas aviation and law program participants have nearly three 


points lower leadership class ranks percentiles. While NROTC is not significant, MECEP 


graduates have the highest class rank as they did in the overall rank model —16.3 


percentile points higher than USNA graduates. The academic class rank regression 


estimates yield similar effects of commissioning sources, prior enlisted experience and 


minority status. Officers from the law program have 11.6 percentiles points higher 


academic class ranks compared to officers in the ground option. Finally, military class 


rank estimates show that PLC participants have 1.5 percentile points higher military class 


rank and OCC graduates’ academic standing is no different from USNA graduates. 


Females have 12.75 percentile points lower military class ranks compared to males. MCP 


graduates are the top performers in both the academic and military scores. 


















































Table 6.2. Ordinary Least Squares Estimates of TBS Overall Class Standing 
Percentile. 
Model 1 Model 2 
Variable Mean Coefficient | P- Value Mean Coefficient | P- Value 
Value | (Std. Error) Value (Std. Error) 
Int , ; 56.316 < .0001 - 32.94 < .0001 
nearer (2.41) (2.68) 
: 2.874 < .0001 0.264 2.041 < .0001 
Married _acc 0.287 (0.38) (0.43) 
- 0.051 .6269 23.36 0.367 0015 
Comm _age 23.35 (0.11) (0.12) 
- 10.873 < .0001 0.046 - 8.979 < .0001 
Female 0.047 (0.79) (0.87) 
White (base case) 0.868 - 0.866 - 
: - 25.329 < .0001 0.061 - 19.641 <.0001 
Africaname 0.060 (0.70) (0.77) 
: ; - 13.979 < .0001 0.041 - 10.607 < .0001 
Hispanic 0.040 (0.84) (0.91) 
- 8.368 < .0001 0.032 - 7.335 < .0001 
Otherrace 0.032 (0.93) (1.01) 
Pe onets 1.385 0012 0.316 -0.400 392 
Avioption 0.316 (0.43) (0.47) 
: 4.338 < .0001 .028 2.212 0473 
Lawoption 0.028 (1.03) (1.12) 
: 2.583 < .0001 0.207 3.291 < .0001 
Priorenl 0.207 (0.58) (0.62) 
USNA (base case) 0.112 ; 7 0.114 - 7 
1.063 1316 0.189 2.679 0005 
NROTC 0.188 (0.71) (0.77) 
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Table 6.2. Ordinary Least Squares Estimates of TBS Overall Class Standing 
Percentile (cont.) 






































- 7.534 < .0001 0.363 - 0.994 1235 
PLC 0.366 (0.59) (0.65) 
- 9.853 < .0001 0.257 - 4.884 < .0001 
OCC 0.252 (0.68) (0.75) 
17.367 < .0001 0.036 16.459 < .0001 
MECEP 0.038 (1.21) (1.33) 
0.946 4300 0.034 4.061 .0022 
ECP 0.036 (1.20) (1.33) 
9.352 < .0001 0.007 13.712 < .0001 
MCP 0.008 (2.08) (2.38) 
GCTbotthird (base ; 0.349 - 
case) 
are 0.361 10.706 < .0001 
GCTmidthird - (0.43) 
: 0.290 20.521 < .0001 
GCTtopthird - (0.48) 
Dependent Variable | 50.0 - 50.0 
N = 27,532 |P=.0001 N=21,610 |P=.0001 
R? =0.113 R*=0.181 




















* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 


B. 10 YCS RETENTION MODEL 

1. Descriptive Statistics 

After deleting 2,609 officers who left involuntarily and 837 observations with 
missing data, 13,222 officers who entered between FY 1980 and 1990 are included in the 
sample for the retention model. Cohorts that accessed between after FY 1991 are 
excluded from the sample since they were not eligible for 10-year retention as of 30 
September 2000, which is the end date of data (see Figure 4.4, Chapter IV). Of these 
13,222 observations, 7,305 officers (55.25 percent) remained in service for at least 10 
years, whereas 5,917 (44.75 percent) left voluntarily before 10-year point. Table 6.3 
provides sample means by commissioning source. Sample means are listed in the logistic 
regression results table for 13,222 observations. The share of each commissioning 
program in the sample is almost identical to those in the TBS sample; PLC and OCC 
graduates account for more than 60 percent of the sample, enlisted programs make up 6.7 


percent, and the rest comes from USNA and NROTC. 
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Table 6.3. Sample Means by Commissioning Source. 


Variable 
Retained_10YCS 
Married at Accession 
Commissioning Age 





























TBS Overall Class Rank Percentile 
COMBAT MOS 

GRSUPPORT MOS 

SERVICE MOS 

AVIATION MOS 

AVSUPPORT MOS 

























































































2s Logit 10-Year Retention Estimates 

Table 6.5 below contains a list of variables used in the logit model, the sample 
means for each variable, and the coefficients, standard errors (in parentheses), and 
marginal effects obtained from the two logit models. The Pseudo R-squared is 0.047 and 
0.088, respectively. Table 6.4 shows that model 2 predicts 62.9 percent of the retention 
decisions correctly. Note that this exceeds the ‘naive’ model that would predict everyone 


stays and would therefore correctly classify 55 percent of the observations. 


Table 6.4. 10-Year Retention Model Classification Table. 









































Predicted 
Observed Retained 10YCS Percentage Correct 
0 1 
Retained 10YCS | 5,917 0 3,257 2,660 55.0 
7,305 1 2,251 5,054 69.2 
Overall Percentage 62.9 











a The cut off value is .500 
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In both models, PLC and OCC programs have a negative and significant effect on 
retention. On the other hand, officers from MECEP and those with prior enlisted service 
are positively associated with retention, whereas NROTC and ECP are not statistically 
significant. Other significant variables are female, married at accession, commissioning 


age, and commissioning fiscal year dummies. 


Controlling for TBS and MOS groups in model 2 eliminates the differences 
among ethnic groups; however, the coefficient for female turns out to be positively 
associated with retention, which is contrary to expectations. The coefficients for the 
commissioning sources also decrease slightly, but they are highly significant. The Wald 
Test for the joint exclusion of the fiscal year dummies rejects the null that coefficients of 
the commissioning fiscal year variables equal zero with a p-value of less than 0.01 in 
both models. Compared to the fiscal year 1980 cohort, retention decreased with a 
decreasing rate over time. Columns four and six contain the partial derivatives (dp/dx) 
that yield the percentage point change in the retention rate due to a one-unit increase in 


each explanatory variable. 


The retention rate for the base group —at mean values for the continuous variables 
and zero for the binary variables— is 0.608 in model 2. The results indicate that officers 
from MECEP have 17.2 percentile points higher retention rates (compared to USNA), 
which is in addition to 7.93 percentage points difference for prior enlisted. This brings the 
predicted retention rate for MECEP officers to 86 percent. On the other hand, PLC and 
OCC graduates have 3 and 9 percentage points lower 10-year retention rates relative to 
USNA graduates. Another significant variable positively affecting retention is TBS 
overall class rank. One percentile increase in overall class rank is associated with 0.16 
percentage points increase in retention rate. The small size of the effect is deceiving when 
a comparison between a top performer at TBS and one at the 50" percentile is performed: 
the former has eight percentage points higher retention rate. Married officers have 7.7 
percentage points higher retention rates compared to single ones, whereas being one year 
older at commissioning point increases 10-year retention by 1.95 points. All MOSs, 
except aviation, negatively affect retention compared to combat MOS group. The 


negative effect of ground support, service and aviation support MOSs on retention varies 
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between 2.1 and 6.2 percentage points. Consistent with the model’s expectations, pilots 


have 15.6 percentage points higher retention rates relative ground combat MOS. 


Compared to the 10-year retention model results of O’Brien (2002) who analyzed 
retention using 5,712 observations from four cohorts (1980,1983,1986,1989), both model 
results in Table 6.5 find exactly the same associations between the commissioning 
sources and 10-year retention. O’Brien’s results also indicate the positive impact of being 
married at accession, and TBS performance on retention. However, O’Brien find no 
significant effect of minority status on 10-year retention, whereas Model 2 find a positive 
effect of African American, which is marginally significant at the 10-percent level and 
increases 10-year retention by 3.3 percentage points. Also, commissioning age, female, 


and prior enlisted were omitted from O’Brien’s model but found to positively and 





significantly affect 10-year retention here. 


















































Table 6.5. Logit Estimates of Retention to 10 YCS. 
Mean Model 1 Model 2 
Variable Wale Coefficient | Marginal | Coefficient | Marginal 
(Std. Error) Effect (Std. Error) Effect 
Tnkerosat ; - 0.941 - - 1.798 - 
P (0.292) (0.301) 
ok 2 3 ok A 3 
Married_Acc 0353 | 949) 1? (0.043) ead 
0.070*** 155 0.082*** 1.95 
Comm_age 23.02 (0.013) (0.013) 
- 0.198** - 4.55 0.169** 3.96 
Female 0.041 (0.092) (0.096) 
White (base case) 0.902 
- ok A : * 
Africaname 0.049 hae tee one ee 
: : - 0.128 7 0.037 - 
Hispanic 0.025 (0.115) (0.118) 
Otherrace 0.025 Fone : ran : 
TBS Overall Class Rank 52.14 N.A. 0.007*** 0.16 
Percentile ; (0.001) 
Combat MOS (base case) 0.333 N.A. 
. ok A 3 & 
Grsupport MOS 0.187 ee ae a 
= ok 3 = 
Service MOS 0.141 ee en on 
ok 2 3 
Aviation. MOS 6270: ||) ne In8e 
é * 5 
Avsupport_ MOS 0.083 | NA ae bia 





























Table 6.5. 


Logit Estimates of Retention tol0 YCS (cont.) 



















































































2 ok ok ok 
Priorenl 0.121 o0ns OA ean 7.93 
USNA (base case) 0.113 

0.048 : 0.023 : 
NROTC O21 ces ee 

0.170" | 389 | - 0.125" 3.02 
PLC 0.386 

(0.061) (0.062) 

~ 0.445"** [10.52 | -0.302"** | 8.87 
OSE 0220) | 071) (0.073) 

0.792"** | 14.97 0.826"** | 17.19 
MECEP D031 eae ane 

0.021 : 0.098 : 
ed 0036: |) 40,147) (0.150) 
FY-80 (base case) 0.079 

-0.031 : 0.010 - 
Bee O08? || 70:05) (0.095) 

0.688** | -16.57 -0.641** | -15.82 
ae 0.100" | -(0.087) (0.089) 

0.634*** | -15.22 -0.580*** | 14.28 
Bae? O93. |/":40,083) (0.085) 

0.673*** | -16.20 -0.555"** | -13.67 
ee 0.099 | (0.088) (0.090) 

0.578** | -13.82 -0.496*** | -12.22 
He OO8F | 6-051) (0.093) 

0.326"** | -7.62 -0.253"** | -6.16 
neon 0082 |. -(9,053) (0.095) 

0.617*** | -14.79 -0.584*** | 1441 
Be 0.093 | (0,091) (0.093) 

0.474"** | -11.25 -0.425*** | -10.45 
Baek 0.083 | (0.093) (0.095) 

0.236""* | 5.45 -0.241** | 5.85 
a 0.087 | (0,094) (0.096) 

2 ok ok os i 2k ok & 
= ons ae | 7 | eae | 
Dependent Variable 0.553 

N= 13,222 N= 13,222 
-2 Log L =17,550.94 -2 Log L =16,972.06 
P=<.0001 P=<.0001 





* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 





C, O-4 PROMOTION MODEL 

1. Descriptive Statistics 

The analysis sample includes 15,627 officers from 11 cohorts accessed between 
fiscal years 1980 and 1990 after deleting observations missing for data used in the 
analysis. Cohorts after 1990 are not included in the sample since they were not eligible 


for O-4 promotion as of the end date of the MCCOAC file. Of these 15,627 officers, 
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7,181 (46.59 percent) survived to O-4 board, while 8,346 (53.41 percent) left. Table 6.6 
presents the sample means by commissioning source used in the O-4 promotion models 
for 7,181 individuals who stayed until O-4 promotion board. The proportion of each 
commissioning source in the sample is similar to those in the TBS and retention samples 
—PLC and OCC account for 60 percent; enlisted programs make up nine percent; USNA 
and NROTC are 31 percent of the total. Overall sample means are presented in the 
regression results table below. The binary dependent “prom O04” variable represents 


whether or not an observation promoted to O-4. 


Table 6.6 Sample Means by Commissioning Source 
Variable 





























































































































2. O-4 Promotion Estimates 
As discussed in Chapter V, two different promotion models--simple and bivariate 


probit with sample selection correction--are estimated. Table 6.7 contains the results of 
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both the simple probit and bivariate probit with sample selection for model 1, which 


excludes TBS overall class rank and MOS groups. 


Model | probit results find that all commissioning sources, except MECEP, have 
higher O-4 promotion rates compared to USNA. Unlike the model’s expectations, PLC 
and OCC graduates have 7 to 10.5 percentage points higher O-4 promotion probabilities 
relative to USNA, respectively. NROTC is significant and increases O-4 promotion by 
4.5 percentage points. While prior enlisted variable is not significant, ECP is associated 
with 5.7 percentage points higher O-4 promotion probabilities at the 10-percentge point 
significance level. Promotion probabilities rose for each cohort, which is expected 
considering the decreasing retention rates over these years. African Americans have five 
percentage points lower promotion probabilities, whereas females have 6.74 percentage 
points higher O-4 promotion rates. Marital status at O-3 is very significant, and increases 


the O-4 promotion probability by four percentage points. 


Columns five and six of Table 6.7 contain bivariate probit results for Model 1. As 
Table 6.7 shows, ‘rho’ term is significant and negative that indicates a negative 
correlation between the error terms of survival and promotion models. In other terms, the 
results of the logistic regression for Model | have downward bias because the officers 
who left before the O-4 promotion board would have had lower promotion rates if they 
had stayed in service to be considered by O-4 boards. The bivariate probit model results 
show that all commissioning sources that are significant in the simple probit model are 
significant in the bivariate probit model too. PLC and OCC graduates have 10 to 14 
percentage points higher O-4 promotion rates. Similarly, NROTC and ECP increase O-4 
promotion rate by 7.5 to 9 percentage points. Controlling for sample selection bias 
eliminates the negative effect of minority, bivariate probit results find that female is still 


significantly associated with O-4 promotion. 
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Table 6.7. 


Estimates of O-4 Promotion for Model 1. 

























































































Model 1 
Mean Seip t) (Bivariate Probit with 
Variable Value P Sample Selection) 
Coefficient Marginal Coefficient Marginal 
(Std. Error) Effect (Std. Error) Effect 
Intercept - 
2K A 3 ok ok 3 
Married_O3 0.677 o a) are re a ae 
0.204** 6.74 0.243*** 8.76 
Female 0.035 
(0.092) (0.091) 
White (base case) 0.907 
2 eK = - = 
Africaname 0.045 hen ae ee 
: : - 0.022 - 0.017 - 
Hispanic 0.024 (0.104) (0.102) 
- 0.056 - - 0.035 - 
Otherrace 0.025 (0.103) (0.101) 
. 0.052 - - 0.003 - 
Priorenl 0.157 (0.071) (0.071) 
USNA (base case) 0.113 
ok 3 ok 2 3 
NROTC ons | Quer | set | Gaasre | ass 
G.212%** 7.02 0.328*** 10.01 
PLC 0.379 
(0.044) (0.050) 
0.317*** 10.48 0.449*** 13.89 
OCC 0.198 
(0.053) (0.059) 
0.103 - 0.114 - 
MECEP 0.048 (0.107) (0.107) 
0.173* 5.70 0.270*** 9.07 
ECP 0.046 
(0.107) (0.109) 
FY-80 (base case) 0.089 
ok 2 3 ok 3 
FY-81 0.084 ites 10.06 hen 13.33 
2K A 3 2K ok 3 
FY-82 0.084 ee 11.91 ees 1325 
0.357*** 11.79 0.492*** 15.26 
ee ONS (0.059) (0.065) 
0.213*** 7.02 0.355*** 10.87 
ees vee (0.064 (0.069) 
0.334*** 11.03 0.464*** 15.24 
BES 0.082 (0.065) (0.070) 
0.335*** 11.07 0.442*** 15.49 
pore wee (0.063) (0.065) 
0.356*** 11.75 0.498*** 15.99 
weet Oe (0.063) (0.068) 
0.506*** 16.71 0.6215** 21.30 
ieee U086 (0.066) (0.068) 
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Table 6.7 Estimates of O-4 Promotion for Model | (cont.) 



































Model 1 Pee 
Mean (Simple Probit ) (Bivariate Probit with 
Variable Vlas Sample Selection) 
Coefficient Marginal Coefficient Marginal 
(Std. Error) Effect (Std. Error) Effect 
0.426*** 14.08 0.518*** 18.33 
eres une (0.062) (0.064) 
0.545*** 18.01 0.630*** 22.27 
rey C087 (0.067) (0.069) 
rho - - 0.295*** 
(0.061) 
Dependent Variable 0.735 - 
N = 7,281 N =7,281 
-2 Log L =8,357.59 -2 Log L= 14,051.26 
P=<.0001 P=<.0001 














* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 


Table 6.8 contains the results of the second promotion model, which includes 
TBS overall class rank and MOS groups. As noted, both simple and bivariate probit 
regressions are estimated. The simple probit results of Table 6.8 show that controlling for 
TBS overall class rank and MOS in model 2 increases the explanatory power of the 
models, eliminates the effect of minority status and makes some commissioning 
programs insignificant or negative (compared to simple probit model | results above). 
Simple probit estimates of model 2 reveal that only PLC and OCC graduates have 
significantly higher O-4 promotion rates relative to USNA. NROTC that had a positive 
association in model | is negative, but marginally significant. Also, insignificant in 
Model 1, MECEP is negative and significant in model 2. On the contrary, ECP that was 


marginally significant in model is not significant in Model 2. 


The second part of Table 6.8 contains bivariate probit results for Model 2. The 
bivariate probit corrects for sample selection via the first-stage survival model, which is 
presented in Appendix E. As in model 1, ‘rho’ term is significant and negative, which 
explains that Model 2 simple probit results had a downward bias. The bivariate probit 
makes NROTC insignificant, while ECP stays insignificant in both models. MECEP 
graduates have 1.61 percentage points lower O-4 promotion rates. In addition prior 
enlisted is negative and decreases O-4 promotion by two percentage points. The negative 


impact of MECEP should be added to the negative effect of prior enlisted, since all 
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MECEP graduates are prior enlisted. In other terms, MECEP has a significant and 
negative association with O-4 promotion on top of prior enlisted variable’s negative 
effect. Other than commissioning programs, being married or female, TBS overall class 
rank, aviation and ground support MOS’s increase O-4 promotion significantly. 
Surprisingly, bivariate probit results indicate that pilots have 10 percentage points lower 
O-4 promotion rates. As model | results indicated, bivariate probit estimates find that the 
O-4 promotion rates of the FY 1981 through 1990 cohorts increased by 9.4 to 21 


percentage points over time compared to the FY 1980 cohort. 



























































Table 6.8. Estimates of O-4 Promotion for Model 2. 
Model 2 
Mea (Si ee a t) (Bivariate Probit with 
Variable ea cee Sample Selection) 
Coefficient Marginal | Coefficient | Marginal 
(Std. Error) Effect (Std. Error) Effect 
Intercept - = 
: 0.070** 2.26 0.077*** 2.72 
Married O03 0.677 (0.034) (0.032) 
0.153* 4.93 0.152** 5.92 
Female 0.035 (0.096) (0.091) 
White (base case) 0.907 
' - 0.022 - 0.024 - 
Africaname 0.045 (0.077) (0.075) 
. : 0.042 - 0.087 - 
Hispanic 0.024 (0.106) (0.105) 
- 0.077 - - 0.054 - 
Otherrace 0.025 (0.105) (0.101) 
TBS Overall Class Rank 55.96 0.008*** 0.26 0.007*** 0.30 
Percentile ; (0.001) (0.001) 
Combat_MOS (base case) | 0.311 
0.004 - 0.079* 1.47 
Grsupport MOS 0.156 (0.050) (0.050) 
. - 0.013 - 0.055 - 
Service MOS 0.122 (0.057) (0.056) 
ae - 0.339*** -10.95 - 0.365*** | -9.84 
Aviation. MOS 0.349 (0.039) (0.039) 
0.073 - 0.120** 3.21 
Avsupport MOS 0.080 (0.065) (0.064) 
: - 0.046 - - 0.130** - 2.01 
Priorenl 0.157 (0.072) (0.071) 
USNA (base case) 0.113 
- 0.067* - 2.16 0.069 - 
Dee ver Il (0.052) (0.548) 
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Table 6.8. 


Estimates of O-4 Promotion for Model 2 (cont.). 













































































-2 Log L =8,116.29 


P=<.0001 





-2 Log L =4,058.77 
P=<.0001 


Model 2 
Mea Ce een ) (Bivariate Probit with Sample 
Variable V en P Selection) 
Coefficient Marginal Coefficient Marginal 
(Std. Error) Effect (Std. Error) Effect 
0.128*** 4.13 0.300*** 8.61 
PLC 0.379 
(0.047) (0.053) 
0:205*** 6.63 0.391*** 11.41 
OCC 0.198 
(0.055) (0.059) 
- 0.196** - 6.33 - 0.179** -1.61 
MECEP 0.048 (0.111) (0.109) 
- 0.047 - 0.093 - 
BEE OMe (0.111) (0.110) 
FY-80 (base case) 0.089 
G137* 4.41 0.315*** 9.44 
Die) oe (0.069) (0.071) 
0.190*** 6.14 0.420*** 11.25 
Ree BOS (0.070) (0.074) 
0.180*** 5.83 0.389*** 1125 
sa Tee (0.063) (0.068) 
0.032 - G.249%"* 6.83 
Bee O86 (0.068) (0.073) 
0.178*** 5.74 O:376"7* 12.19 
ase epee (0.070) (0.074) 
0.178*** 5.76 0.349*** 12.63 
Pee 0070 (0.067) (0.069) 
O22 7*** 7.33 0.448*** 14.05 
as ire (0.067) (0.072) 
0.388*** 1255 O.569*** 19.70 
BNSeS D080 (0.071) (0.073) 
0.349*** P29 0.496*** 18.09 
nee ane (0.067) (0.068) 
0.451*** 14.58 0.585*** 21.33 
Bee O0ST (0.718) (0.072) 
ee ; ; - 0.425*** 
(0.065) 
Dependent Variable 0.735 
N=7,281 N=7,281 





* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 


D. 0-5 PROMOTION MODEL 
1. Descriptive Statistics 
5,954 observations from the FY 1980 through 1983 cohorts are included in the O- 


5 promotion analysis after deleting 752 observations missing other data used in the 
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models and MCP graduates due to their insufficient numbers. Of these 5,954 
observations, 1,785 (29.98 percent) survived to the O-5 promotion board and 1,206 
(20.25 percent of the analysis sample, 67.56 of the surviving sample) were promoted to 
O-5. Table 6.8 includes sample means by commissioning sources. Overall sample means 
are listed in the regression results table below. The lowest mean TBS overall class rank 
for surviving O-4’s is 54.6, which supports the significance of TBS class rank as a good 
performance predictor. The number of MECEP and ECP graduates is quite low, and may 


reflect the effect of retirement eligibility on officers with prior enlisted service. 


Table 6.9. Sample Means by Commissioning Source. 








































































































v4 O-5 Promotion Estimates 
Table 6.10 presents the variables, overall means, simple and bivariate probit with 
sample selection correction results for Model 1. The log-likelihood test indicates that the 


set of the explanatory variables jointly does not equal zero in both models. 


The simple probit results find that minority status and being female made no 
difference in O-5 promotion probabilities. Married officers at O-4 had 13.56 percentage 
points higher promotion rates, whereas prior enlisted had much lower promotion 


probabilities (40 percent). NROTC have a marginal and positive effect on O-4 promotion, 
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whereas PLC and OCC are not significant. Both MECEP and ECP are significant and 


increase O-4 promotion by 18.5 to 21 percentage points. 


Bivariate probit results of Model 1 show that rho is negative and significant. 


Controlling for sample selection in Model 1 does not make any significant variable from 


simple probit insignificant. In the contrary, PLC and NROTC become significant at the 


five-percent level. 
























































Table 6.10 Estimates of O-5 Promotion for Model 1. 
Model 1 
Siesicrce t) (Bivariate Probit with Sample 
Variable oh - P Selection) 
oo Coefficient Marginal Coefficient Marginal 
(Std. Error) Effect (Std. Error) Effect 
Intercept - 
: 0.374*** 0.427*** 
M 4 : : 
arried O 0.881 (0.074) 13.56 (0.080) 15.90 
0.147 0.164 
Femal - - 
eae OAS" | acts) (0.158) 
White (base case) 0.936 
: - 0.126 - 0.075 
Afi - - 
ricaname 0.034 (0.168) (0.167) 
; ‘ 0.083 0.082 
H - - 
ispanic 0.015 (0.259) (0.251) 
- 0.262 - 0.227 
Oth : 7 
or oo || (0948) (0.257) 
: - 0.738*** - 0.806*** 
P 1 - 26. - 27. 
rioren 0.111 (0.160) 26.76 (0.163) 27.46 
USNA (base case) 0.102 
0.167* 0.257** 
NROTC : : 
0.174 (0.103) 6.07 (0.112) 9.39 
0.070 0.173** 
PLC : 
et (0.089) (0.103) e28 
0.029 0.127 
OCC : - - 
viene (0.092) (0.105) 
0.510** 0.690*** 
MECEP : ‘ 
0.019 (0.278) 18.48 (0.286) 21.11 
0.572*** 0.701*** 
ECP ; ; 
0.054 (0.216) 20.74 (0.224) 25.00 
FY-80 (base case) 0.229 
0.159** 0.207** 
FY-81 : : 
0.224 (0.089) 5.78 (0.092) 7.36 
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Table 6.10 Estimates of O-5 Promotion for Model 1 (cont.). 
































Model 1 
Model 1 eau ae 
Mean (Simple Probit ) (Bivariate Probit with Sample 
Variable Value Selection) 
Coefficient Marginal Coefficient Marginal 
(Std. Error) Effect (Std. Error) Effect 
0.024 0.091 
oe meee alll. 360,686) j (0.091) ; 
0.143** 0.209*** 
FY-83 0.309 (0.081) 5.20 (0.087) 6.83 
te : ; ; - 0.185** 
(0.084) 
Dependent Variable 0.676 - 
N = 1,785 N = 1,785 
-2 Log L =1,111.82 -2 Log L = 4.410.88 
P = .0002 P=P=.0001 

















* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 


Table 6.11 includes Model 2 results estimated by simple and bivariate probit 
techniques. Simple probit results of Model 2 show that five variables are significant at the 
10-percent or better significance level. Minority status, female, and the cohort dummies 
have no impact on O-5 promotion. Prior enlisted is still very significant, and reduces O-5 
promotion probability by 45 percent (29.9 percentage points). TBS overall class rank is 
highly significant as in the previous models. Aviation support is the only significant 
MOS, and positively impacts O-5 promotion by 10.4 percentage points. The simple 
probit results find that only ECP is significant and associated with 14.3 percentage points 
higher O-4 promotion rates relative to USNA. 


Like the previous Bivariate probit models, Model 2 results corrected by bivariate 
probit find that incorporated from the survival to O-5 promotion board model, rho is 
negative and significant at the 5-percent level (The first-stage bivariate probit retention 
results are presented in Appendix E). This indicates that the coefficients from simple 
probit Model 2 have downward bias. Bivariate probit results find that in addition to ECP, 
MECEP has a significant effect on O-5 promotion probability. Officers from MECEP and 
ECP have 14 to 18 percentage points higher O-5 promotion rates, but the considerable 
negative effect of prior enlisted should be kept in mind when evaluating the effects of 


prior enlisted programs on O-5 promotion. Prior enlisted officers from any source (that 
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account for 11 percent of the officers staying to O-5 board) have 45 percent less O-5 


promotion rates. However, MECEP and ECP eliminate 46 to 61 percent of this negative 


effect. Other commissioning programs do not significantly affect O-5 promotion rates. 







































































Table 6.11. | Estimates of O-5 Promotion for Model 2. 
Model 2 
: plodel? : (Bivariate Probit with 
: Mean (Simple Probit ) : 
Variable Value Sample Selection) 
Coefficient | Marginal | Coefficient | Marginal 
(Std. Error) Effect (Std. Error) Effect 
Intercept - 
: 0.149** 5.32 0.197** 7.23 
Married O4 0.881 (0.085) (0.088) 
0.193 - 0.205 - 
Female 0.044 (0.167) (0.168) 
White (base case) 0.936 
: 0.045 - 0.088 - 
eICnAme FOE AN Oh) (0.170) 
: : 0.136 - 0.135 - 
Hispanic 0.015 (0.262) (0.259) 
- 0.268 - - 0.234 - 
Otherrace 0.015 (0.252) (0.268) 
TBS Overall Class Rank 58 68 0.007*** 0.24 0.006*** 0.26 
Percentile . (0.001) (0.001) 
Combat MOS (base case) 0.319 
- 0.006 - 0.014 - 
Grsupport_ MOS 0.180 (0.090) (0.090) 
: - 0.005 - 0.008 - 
Service MOS 0.139 (0.104) (0.104) 
tet 0.080 - 0.118* 3.50 
Aviation MOS 0.303 (0.079) (0.080) 
0.289** 10.36 0.299*** 11.03 
Avsupport MOS 0.078 (0.127) (0.127) 
: - 0.836*** | - 29.93 - 0.895*** | - 30.46 
Priorenl 0.111 (0.162) (0.163) 
USNA (base case) 0.102 
- 0.021 - 0.075 - 
NROTC 0.174 (0.110) (0.120) 
- 0.059 - 0.041 - 
FEC 029911 ":(0:004) (0.108) 
- 0.113 - 0.018 - 
Pee aii (0.098) (0.111) 
0.312 - 0.499** 14.04 
MECEP 0.019 (0.283) (0.294) 
0.400** 14.34 0.532*** 18.52 
ae 0.054 | (0.220) (0.228) 


























Table 6.11 Estimates of O-5 Promotion for Model 2. (cont.) 






































Model 2 en oe 
! : (Bivariate Probit with 
: Mean (Simple Probit ) . 
Variable Valie Sample Selection) 
Coefficient | Marginal | Coefficient | Marginal 
(Std. Error) Effect (Std. Error) Effect 
FY-80 (base case) 0.229 
0.081 - 0.125* 4.28 
Py-S) Oe (0.091) (0.092) 
- 0.069 - - 0.008 - 
eee mee (0.089) (0.093) 
0.036 - 0.094 - 
ioe Ba? (0.086) (0.090) 
rho : - 0.176** 
(0.086) 
Dependent Var. 0.676 
N = 1,785 N = 1,785 
-2 Log L =1,088.81 -2 Log L= 
P=<.0001 = 














* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 


E. PERFORMANCE INDEX (PI) MODELS 
1. PI Models Using Old Fitreps 


a. Descriptive Statistics 


Table 6.12 contains sample means for PI, prior enlisted, and female, as 


well as the number of officers from each commissioning source and their percentages in 


the O-1 through O-4 samples. The other explanatory variables in the models are not 


included since there is not much change in variable means from those provided in 


descriptive statistics above in the TBS, retention, and promotion samples. MCP is not 


included in the O-3 and O-4 samples due to an insufficient number of observations. As 


Table 4.15 in Chapter IV illustrated, the number of cohorts included in each sample 


decreased for the higher grades because some cohorts were too junior to have reached 


senior grades (O-4) as of the end date of MCCOAC file. For example, the FY 1980 


through 1997 cohorts are included in the analysis of PI for O-1’s, whereas observations 


from only the FY 1980 through 1983 cohorts are used in the analysis for O-4’s. 
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Table 6.12. | Sample Means by Commissioning Source. 
Variable NROTC MECEP Overall 














Number of Observations 
Percentage of each comm. 
source in the total 








97.575 
0.163 








0.042 
Number of Observations 21,261 
Percentage of each comm. : 








source in the total 





98.56 
0.126 
0.039 

Number of Observations 10,507 

Percentage of each comm. 

source in the total 


























Number of Observations 
Percentage of each comm. 
source in the total 
































b. O-1 and O-2 PI Estimates 
Table 6.13 includes variable means, coefficients, and standard errors (in 
parentheses) from the Ol and O2 PI regressions for model 1 and model 2. As in the 


previous models, TBS and MOS groups are included in model 2. 


For each grade, Model | explains 19 and 22 percent of the variation in the 
dependent variable. The results show that all variables are significant except female, 
ECP, and MCP. Officers from NROTC, PLC, OCC and ECP are negatively associated 
with Ol and O2 performance compared to USNA, whereas MECEP graduates have 0.35 
to 0.44 percentage points higher average PI scores as O-1 and O-2. Minorities have 
between 0.4 to 1.6 percentage points lower PI scores. Commissioning age is another 
factor that negatively affects O1 and O2 PI scores, while prior enlisted and being married 
increase PI between 0.48 and 0.21 percentage points. Officers who received at least one 


combat fitrep as O1 or O2 had between 0.32 and 0.59 percentage points higher PI. 
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The R’ increases to 0.307 and 0.246 after including TBS and MOS 
information in model 2 of O1 and O2 PI, respectively. TBS overall class rank is very 
significant, and a one percentile point increase in TBS class rank is associated with 0.047 
and 0.029 percentage point increase in Ol and O2 PI, respectively. Controlling for TBS 
performance and MOS groups make female significant and positive, while the negative 
correlation with minority status loses its significance except for African Americans, 
which are associated with 0.25 and 0.80 percentage point lower O1 and O2 PI average 
scores, respectively. Model results also show that all commissioning sources have lower 
average PI at O-1 and O-2 compared to USNA. Married and prior enlisted are positive 
and significant in Model 2, too, and increase PI. All MOS groups except aviation support 
are negatively associated with O2 PI relative to ground combat MOS. Increasing values 
of fiscal year coefficients indicate that the average PI scores of officers have increased 


over time compared to the FY 1980 cohort. This is another example of grade inflation in 


the old fitrep system. 
























































Table 6.13. | OLS Estimates of O1 and O2 Performance Index Based on Old Fitreps. 
p 
O-1 PI O-2 PI 
Variable Mean Model 1 Model 2 Mean Model 1 Model 2 
Coefficient | Coefficient Coefficient | Coefficient 
Value Value 
(Std. Error) | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) | (Std. Error) 
Tat i 93.907 91.515 ; 97.00 95.465 
Phe : (0.436) (0.415) (0.345) (0.337) 
; 0.310*** 0.175*** 0.336*** 0.295*** 
Married_O1/02 0.286 (0.070) (0.067) 0.425 (0.046) (0.045) 
- 0.040** - 0.055*** - 0.056*** | - 0.057*** 
epomeee 208 lp Foy. OOTY. a - | 01S) (0.014) 
- 0.064 0.365*** - 0.032 0.370*** 
Fone OS 9.0134) (0.131) OO" 110.119) (0.112) 
White (base case) 0.871 0.884 
. - LA79*** | - 0.225** - 1.607*** | - 0.796*** 
Africaname 0.062 (0.117) (0.114) 0.055 (0.097) (0.096) 
: : - 0.765*** |-0.121 - 0.421*** | - 0.022 
Hispane OPPs ois) (0.144) 0.033 | 124) (0.120) 
-0.491*** | -0.152 - 0.435*** | -0.216** 
Oulerrass OEE GAG 1s OSS) 0028 1.132) (0.128) 
Combat Fitrep 0.019 0.591 *** 0.762*** 0.071 0.323*** 0.291 *** 
01/02 (0.224) (0.214) (0.100) (0.097) 
TBS Overall Class Rank 0.047*** 0.029*** 
Percentile eee, lS (0.001) pee 9 | Nay (0.001) 
Combat MOS (base case) 0.377 0.323 
- 0.116* - 0.367*** 
Grsupport_ MOS 0.211 | NA. (0.073) 0.187 | N.A. (0.062) 
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Table 6.13. | OLS Estimates of O1 and O2 Performance Index Based on Old Fitreps 
(Cont.). 
0-1 PI 0-2 PI 
Variable Mean pilode Model 2 Mean Mod : Model z 
Value Coefficient | Coefficient Value Coefficient | Coefficient 
(Std. Error) | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) | (Std. Error) 
0.155** - 0.183" 
Service MOS 0.138 | NA, on) 0.140 | N.A. ioc) 
7 eo 
Aviation MOS 0.191 | NAA. re) 0.276 | NAA. a Of 
eK 2k 
Avsupport_ MOS Gong hae hose || 075) 
eK eK eK * 
oo weed 16h 0108) ae nee nee 
USNA (base case) 0.111 0.110 
% eK 2 eK R Weak 2k 2 eK 2k 
NEOTS oon Gin 0 5) nee io oe o Rs 
2 wee | eK 2K 3 eK 2k a Weak 2k 
EEC tees on ess pee en on 
-0.759*** | ~0.287*** -0.460"** | - 0.195** 
ek 0.244 | 0.112) _| (0.106) 0.233 | (0.087) (0.085) 
0.443**  |- 0.281" 0.354**  |- 0.133 
eee 0.037 | (9,203) (0.192) 0.032 | (0.167) (0.162) 
~ 0.196 ~ 0.232 ~0.250* -0.205** 
ECE 0.040 | (0.196) (0.186) 0.034 | (0.164) (0.158) 
- 0.034 ~ 0.555 ~ 0.272 0: 
er 0.004 | (0.461) (0.435) 0,001 es ee) 
Comm_FY1980 (base case) | 0.039 0.053 
eK eK 2k 
Comm_FY 1981 0.045 o16) oe 0.057 nen 30) 
eK eK eK eK 2k 
Comm_FY 1982 0.060 fies) ii 0.074 cao) ies) 
eK eK eK eK 2k 
Comm_FY 1983 0.074 ce ies 0.095 100) eae 
eK ek K eK eK 2k 
Come eke Opes ae ein pace ioi05) on 
eK eK eK sea 2k 
Comm FY 1985 0.051 Gish can 0.062 pee ns 
eK eK 
Comm FY 1986 0.064 ie ee 0.061 ree i ace a 
eK eK eK weak 2k 
Comm_FY 1987 0.076 ae we) 0.072 ee nee 
eK eK eK weak 2K 
Comm_FY 1988 0.062 aes ons 0.060 G15) aie 
eK eK KK weak 2K 
Comm FY 1989 0.065 heen ai 0.066 ices hes 
eK eK Wek weak 2k 
Comm_FY 1990 0.054 166) Rees 0.055 eee eat 
eK K eK eK ek 2k 
Comm FY 1991 0.062 joases oi 0.059 meee hes 
5.860% | 5.919% 3.910%" | 3.994%** 
coma 0.063 | (0.187) __ | (0.177) POE eoriasy (0.128) 
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Table 6.13. | OLS Estimates of O1 and O2 Performance Index Based on Old Fitreps 
(Cont.). 
O-1 PI O-2 PI 
Variable Mean bods! ! Model Mean Mod i Model ss 
Value Coefficient | Coefficient Value Coefficient | Coefficient 
(Std. Error) | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) | (Std. Error) 
6.445*** 6.599*** 4.014*** 4.137*** 
Comm FY 1993 0.050 | 194) (0.184) 0.053 | 137) (0.132) 
6.484*** 6.539*** 4.095*** 4.137*** 
Comm FY 1994 0.041 | (202) (0.191) 0.052 | (9.137) (0.132) 
6.530*** 6.608*** 3.962*** 4.013*** 
Comm. FY 1995 0.045 | 199) (0.188) 0.053 | 137) (0.132) 
6.405*** 6.464*** 
Comm FY 1996 0.052 | 9.193) (0.183) : 
6.439*** 6.458*** 
Comm FY 1997 0.033 | 016) (0.204) : 
PI 96.310 97.575 
N= 19,559 | N= 19,559 N=21,261 | N=21,261 
R’7=0.222 | R7= 0.307 R’7=0.193 | R?7=0.246 





























* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 


Ci O-3 and O-4 PI Estimates 

Table 6.14 contains variables means and results from the two-step 
Heckman Procedure for O3 and O4 performance. Columns three and seven contain 
simple probit estimates of retention at O-3 and O-4 grades. The log-likelihood test 
indicates that the set of the explanatory variables used in the retention models jointly do 
not equal zero. In both models MOS and commissioning age instrumental variables are 
significant at the 10-percent or better levels. Unlike the 10-year retention models above, 
the retention at O-3 results show that after making O-3 USNA graduates’ retention is 
significantly lower than that of all other commissioning sources. The retention at O-4 
results find similar negative association between other commissioning sources and 
retention at O4. However, only NROTC, PLC, and MECEP are statistically significant. 
OLS estimates of O-3 and O-4 PI models without sample selection correction are 


presented in Appendix F. 


OLS regression models for PI include Inverse Mills ratio and are obtained 
from the first-stage probit. They exclude MOS and commissioning age variables from the 
first stage survival equation. O3 and O4 PI regression estimates explain 13.2 and 2.2 
percent of the variation in the dependent variable. Since there is not much variation in the 


dependent O4 PI, the explanatory power of the O4 PI model is lower. Note that the 
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coefficients from OLS regression that are included in columns four and seven are very 
small (ranges between -1 and +2) when compared to the dependent PI variable’s range 
between 0 and 100. For example the effect of one of the biggest coefficients in O3 PI 
model, which is - 0.706 for MECEP, has a 0.7 percentage point negative effect on the 
average O3 PI score for MECEP graduates (-0.706/99.09). Similarly, another significant 
variable, being married at O-4 creates a 0.17 percent increase on the average O4 PI of 
99.71 (0.164/99.71). However, when the inflated PI scores in the old fitreps are 
considered —average O3 PI is 98.56, and O4 PI is 99.71— the coefficients make sense and 


the regression models indicate that these small digits are significant. 


O3 PI OLS results find that most variables are significant. The Inverse 
Mills ratio (A) is negative and significant at the 10-percent level, which shows that 
officers leaving before the promotion point are negatively associated with O3 PI 
compared to those who stay. The model results show that all commissioning sources have 
negative associations with O3 PI compared to USNA. MECEP and ECP have the largest 
negative association with PI; the OLS results also show that MECEP and ECP have 0.71 
percentage points lower PI compared to USNA. Other than commissioning sources, 
married at O3 and TBS overall class rank have a significant positive impact on O3 PI. 
Minorities are negatively associated with PI at O3, but only African American is 
significant (PI is lower by 0.28 percentage points). When the results are compared to 
OLS models that do not control for selection (See Appendix F) we find that the 
coefficients of the commissioning programs were biased toward zero, in which the 
negative effects of the programs were understated. This may occur because those who 


stay from non-USNA programs have few civilian opportunities. 


Similarly, O04 PI estimates find that the Inverse Mills ratio (1 ) is negative 
but not significant. This indicates that there is no selection bias among O-4’s. The 
preliminary ANOVA test found (see Table 4.16) that differences in O4 PI means among 
commissioning sources is significant at the 10-percent level. However, controlling for 
sample selection by the Heckman procedure in the first stage improves the results and 
reveals that PLC and ECP graduates have 0.1 to 0.3 percentage points lower O4 PI 
compared to USNA graduates. Prior enlisted is not significant as in the O3 PI model. 


Officers who served in joint duties have 0.16 percentage points higher O4 PI scores, 
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whereas married at O4 increases PI by 0.16 percentage points. Neither the minorities nor 


the fiscal year dummies are significant. 














































































































Table 6.14. | OLS Estimates of O3 and O4 Performance Index Based on Old Fitreps. 
0-3 PI 0-4 PI 
Retention Retention 
Variable Mian at 0-3 Model 1 Model 2 Mean at O-4 Model 1 Model 2 
Value | Coefficient | Coefficient | Coefficient} Value | Coefficient | Coefficient | Coefficient 
(Std. Err.) | (Std. Err.) |(Std. Err.) (Std. Err.) | (Std. Err.) | (Std. Err.) 
EEE ~ |-0.370 [100.779 _|97.425 2.234. 199.704 | 99.548 
P (0.215) | 0.258) __| (0.336) (0.634) | 0.122) _| (0.149) 
0.186*** |-0.020 | 0283*** 0.147 0.164** | 0.164** 
Maree 9.656 | @o27) | (0.062) | (0.065) | 988% | (0.122) _| (0.072) __| (0.072) 
Comm. age Soe. oe - NS NA ong OO Sle NA 
agi (0.010) A. A. (0.027) A. A. 
~ 0.071 0.414*** | 0.112 0.171 |-0.043  |-0.043 
Female 9-039 | (9.070) | (0.139) | (0.139) | 9947 | (0.193) | (0.113) _| 0.113) 
White (base case) 0.907 0.936 
; 0.075. |-0.671"** |- 0.279" “0.115. |-0147 |-0.118 
Africaname 0.045 | 0.065) | (0.125) |0.125) | 9-36 | @.202) | (0.124) ‘| (0.124) 
ae ~ 0.015 0.022 | 0.146 0.709* |-0.022 | 0.042 
FASpane 9.025 | 086) | (0.164) | (0.164) | 99'4 | (0.499) | (0.200) _| (0.202) 
0.021 |-0.187  |-0.122 0.523 0.060 | 0.103 
ies 0.024 | 0.087) _ | (0.166) | 0.164) | 9-°!4 | 472) | (0.196) _| (0.197) 
Joint 04 : NA NA NA 0.172 | N.A a Nal Dll 
2 AL ; : (0.060) _ | (0.060) 
TBS Overall Class 0.003" 0.017"** 0.004" 0.002** 
Rank Percentile PPPS Ooty. ree (OOD. | e = lconeeaye |e (0.001) 
Combat MOS(base) | 0.306 0.305 
0.064" | : ~0.005 : : 
Grsupport MOS 0.157 | ooaty | NA NA. 0490 No ioe | NA N.A. 
~0.304* | ; - 0.358" | ; 
Service MOS 0.141 (0.043) N.A. N.A. 0.146 (0.131) N.A. N.A. 
_ 0.087** | _ : ~ 4088** | : 
Aviation. MOS 0237 I gosay | NA. 0315 | O10 | NA NA. 
0.038 : ; 0.005 : : 
Avsupport MOS | 0.075 | op33, | NA. NA. 0.077 Voi) | NA NA. 
0.343*** |-0.528*** |- 0.097 ~0.359** | 0.090 | 0.032 
Priore 9.126 | 072) | (0.132) |0.133) | °!26 | 0.206) | (0.123) _| (0.126) 
USNA (base case) 0.128 0.101 
0.184** |-0.467*** |-0.175** ~0.222* | -0.116* | -0.123* 
NEOIS 9-217 | (045) | (0.095) | (0.096) | 9!7? | (0.172) _ | (0.089) _| (0.089) 
0.216*** |- 0.765*** |- 0.330" ~0.272** |-0.117* |- 0.123" 
es 9.382 | 042) | (0.089) | (0.092) | 935? | (0.154) _| (0.084) _| (0.084) 
0.211*** |-0.850*** |- 0.384" 0.160 |-0.071  |- 0.050 
oee 9.199 | 051) | (0.099) | (0.103) | 9-784 | (0.172) _| (0.083) _| (0.084) 
0.594** |- 1.276*** |- 0.700"** -1.048*** |- 0.005 |- 0.158 
MECEE 9.037 | @ii9) | (0.206) | (0.206) | 93! | (0.287) | (0.242) _| (0.256) 
0.343*** |- 1.185*** |-0.705*** -0.012 |-0316** |-0.306"* 
ECE 9-038 | (109) | (0.198) | (0.198) | 9-°® | (0.281) | (0.166) _| (0.166) 
Comm FY 1980 0.094 0.227 
(base case) 
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Table 6.14. 


OLS Estimates of 03 and O04 Performance Index Based on Old Fitreps 
























































(Cont.). 
0-3 PI 0-4 PI 
Mean | Retention Mean | Retention 
Sida Value at 0-3 Model 1 Model 2 Value! at 0-4 Model 1 Model 2 
Coefficient | Coefficient | Coefficien Coefficient | Coefficient | Coefficient 
(Std. Err.) |(Std. Err.) |t (Std. Err.) |(Std. Err.) | (Std. Err.) 
(Std. Err.) 
~0.094* | 0.391"** | 0.239 0.010 | o117** | 0.116" 
Comm EEE | O08 059). O19). |e0408)2 || Co120)2 — ||.:067) = :1.-(0.067) 
~0.168"** | 0.830" | 0.525""* 0.150 | 0.074 | 0.082 
Comm FY 1982 | 0.096 | 058) | 0.120) _| 0.120) _| 9-729} @.122) | 0.067) _| 0.067) 
-0.077* | 0.901*** | 0.760*** -0.078 | 0.066 | 0.050 
Comte Bete. 90291 (058) > —Ort10). | 0.110)2 | O10): — ||..063): || 003) 
~ 0.044 1.192"** | 1.079" 
Comm FY 1984 | 0.093 oor. Ngai. load 
0.026 1.402"** | 1.328°** 
Comm FY1985 | 0.087 |"y 560) ois) | catia) 
0.235" | 11sae® | 1576" 
CommickY 1986) ("0.088 lane. —Moibey.. ooh 
0.248" | 1.207" | 1.623" 
Comm FY 1987 | 0.084 | 563) | o'128) | @129) 
0.268" | 1.386" | 1.830" 
Comm FY 1988 | 0.080 | O64) Lis) | 0.132) 
0.435" | 1.165" | 1.8407" 
erm MOORE es, Moraes 14s) 
0.2308" | 1.525"" | 1.922** 
Gomin FY 1990. | 0.0801 Gcay « aosere katie) 
~4.746""* | -1.510°** ~0.689"* |-0.374 
Peds eel ae (aiey-.. |:0.379) | 929°) > (0.342) | (0.381) 
Retention at O-3/ 
a 0.686 0.894 
PI 98.56 99.71 
N= 10,507 |N=10,507 |N=10,507 N=1,950 |N=1,950 |N=1,950 
-2 Log L= |R7=0.112 |R7= 0.132 -2 Log L =| R7=0.020 | R 7 =0.022 
12,444.39 1,213.71 





























* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, 


2. 


PI From New Fitreps 


Descriptive Statistics 


*** Significant at the 0.01 level 


Table 6.15 provides the variable means by commissioning sources for PI, 


prior enlisted, female, and number of officers from each commissioning source and their 


percentages in O-1 through O-4 samples. The majority of new fitreps in the data file were 


submitted in 1999 and 2000 (see figure 4.3). During these two years, some cohorts in the 


MCCOAC file received the fitrep as an O-1, while some were evaluated as an O-4. 


Therefore, the PI models use observations from certain cohorts. For example, only the FY 


1997 through 1999 cohorts are included in the new O1 PI sample, since earlier cohorts 
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were evaluated via the old fitreps. Similarly, the new O3 PI sample includes observations 
from the FY 1988 through 1996 cohorts that were evaluated as O-3’s via the new fitrep. 
Officers used in each sample may have had one or more observed new fitreps at one 
grade, and the average PI derived from these fitreps does not reflect an officer’s PI 
average for that grade because the rest of his or her fitreps are via old fitreps. However, 
as Table 6.15 displays, the matching of observations in the MCCOAC file with the new 
fitrep data produced a sufficient number of observations to analyze the new PI for each 
commissioning source. In general, distribution of the samples by commissioning sources 
is similar to the samples used in the above performance samples: USNA is 10 to 11 
percent; NROTC is 15 to 20 percent; PLC and OCC account for 60 percent; and enlisted 


commissioning programs are 7 to 11 percent. 


Table 6.15. | Sample Means by Commissioning Source. 
Variable Overall 
O1 PI sample 
New OIPI 
Prior Enlisted 
Female 
Number of Observations 
Percentage of each comm. 
source in the total 

















O2 PI sample 

New O2PI 

Prior Enlisted 

Female 

Number of Observations 
Percentage of each comm. 

















source in the total 

O3 PI sample 

New O3PI 

Prior Enlisted 

Female 

Number of Observations 
Percentage of each comm. 
source in the total 

O04 PI sample 

New O4PI 

Prior Enlisted 

Female 

Number of Observations 
Percentage of each comm. 
source in the total 
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b. O-1 and O-2 PI Estimates 

Table 6.16 includes new O1 and O2 PI estimates for model 1 and model 2 
using 1,906 and 3,527 observations, respectively. Ol and O2 regression model results 
reveal robust associations between variables using the new PI scores, which are now 


distributed normally. 


Model 1 explains 8 and 6.6 percent of the variation in Ol and O2 PI. All 
variables are significant at the 10-percent or better level (except for commissioning age 
and some commissioning sources). Officers from PLC have 3.5 percentage points lower 
O1 PI, and one percentage point lower O2 PI, compared to USNA. OCC is associated 
with 2.59 percentage points lower O1 PI score, but it does not have any significant effect 
on O2 PI. MECEP, ECP, MCP, and NROTC graduates have between 0.95 to 5.7 
percentage points higher O2 PI (relative to USNA), while none is significant in the O1 PI 
model. Prior enlisted positively affects O1 and O2 PI, but it is not significant in the O1 PI 
model. Both models find that married and female officers have significantly higher O1 
and O2 PI scores. 


Adding TBS performance and MOS in model 2 improves the explanatory 
power of the models by 4 and 13 percentage points. Model 2 finds that ethnicity does not 
affect Ol PI and O2 PI, except for the variable African American. Model 2 shows that 
being female and married positively affect PI. On the other hand, officers who had a 
combat fitrep (either as O-1 or O-2) had more than 7 percentage points higher average PI 
scores. A one percentage point increase in TBS class rank improves average O1 PI and 
O2 PI more than 0.05 percentage points. PLC and OCC graduates have significantly 
lower O1 PI scores. MECEP and ECP are the only significant commissioning programs 
that affect O2 PI. MECEP graduates have 1.85 percentage points higher O2 PI compared 
to USNA. The difference is 4.67 points in favor of ECP over USNA. 
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Table 6.16. | OLS Estimates of O1 and O2 Performance Index Based on New Fitreps. 
New O-1 PI New O-2 PI 
‘ Model 1 Model 2 Model 1 Model 2 
Variabl 
Punt ae Coefficient | Coefficient oo Coefficient | Coefficient 
(Std. Error) | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) _ | (Std. Error) 
ieee 46.497 43.237 48.341 48.650 
sia : (2.279) (2.279) : (2.033) (1.917) 
0.715% 0.407 0.883*** | 0.777*** 
Married 01/02 0.267 | 511) (0.504) 0428 | 344) (0.320) 
Cam aee sia | 008 - 0.024 aie 0.004 - 0.037 
(0.100) (0.098) (0.089) (0.083) 
ok KK ok 3K 3K ok 3K 3K 3k 3K 3K 
Female mene as ae eo Tes ee 
White (base case) 0.766 0.795 
-2.445*** | 1.256** -1.985*** | - 1.403*** 
ee ONO | 16.653) (0.666) Bet 0564) (0.542) 
a -1.416** | - 0.736 -1.119** — | - 0.487 
Hispanic OT 9721) (0.717) 0.067 | (0.646) (0.604) 
= * zs 
Sars Cee at) ree pula aaa, ee 
ok ok ok ok 2K 3K ok 3K 3K 
Combatrinep 01702 | amos | 720" [ P29" 1 gays | PIs | Taso 
TBS Overall Class Rank fi 0.056*** Fe 0.062*** 
Percentile sel eckcak (0.007) ae? Nee (0.006) 
Combat MOS (base case) | 0.389 0.337 
Grsupport_MOS 0.285 | NA. a 0.246 | NA. oe) 
: 2.659**# z 2.173*** 
Service MOS 0.197 | NA. (0.557) 0.175 | NLA. (0.457) 
2 if 3k 3K 3K 
Aviation. MOS 0.036 | N.A. a 0.144 | NAA. ee 
= S ok 3K 3K 
Avsupport MOS 0.109 Me ee 0.100 eis re 
* 
Po wad hate eee rates eee ass 
USNA (base case) 0.107 0.113 
= rr * 
Nee gaat ae aes ee cen nes 
. Pr x, ok 3K 3K a 2K = 
bas wad aes ere ei sen es 
-2.595*** | - 1.701** - 0.157 0.082 
Res O93 | 40797) (0.773) O10 || (0.644) (0.603) 
0.976 0.307 2.944### 1.859** 
Eee O79" | 407) (1.108) 0.054" | (0.991) (0.918) 
- 0.975 - 0.967 1.703** 1.021 
Ech OEE N.959) (1.235) 0.054 | (9.986) (0.914) 
2 . ok KK ok 3K 3K 
Mer Ove eK ees ud2e rine ae 
Comm_FY1995 (base case} _ 0.175 
for O2 model) ; 
a ok KK 7 ok 3K 3k 
Comm_FY 1996 : 0.331 ca noe 
Comm FY 1997 (base - 0.883** - 2.075*** 
case for Ol model) ed Cae (0.492) (0.458) 
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Table 6.16. | OLS Estimates of O1 and O2 Performance Index Based on New Fitreps 
(Cont.) 
New O-1 PI New O-2 PI 
: Model 1 Model 2 Model 1 Model 2 
Vv 1 ; ; : : 
anette Psat Coefficient | Coefficient ee Coefficient | Coefficient 
(Std. Error) | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) | (Std. Error) 
- 2.872*** - 2.833 *** - 0.053 - 2.258*** 
Comm FY 1998 0.500 | (0435) (0.427) 0.221 | 9599) (0.491) 
- 4.362*** - 4.264*** 
Comm FY 1999 0.163 | “(9,604) (0.592) 
PI 42.868 48.545 
N=1,906 | N= 1,906 N=3,527 N=3,527 
R’ =0.080 | R’= 0.119 R’ =0.046 | R? =0.187 





























* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 


Cc. O-3 and O-4 PI Estimates 

Table 6.17 includes model 1 and model 2 estimates for O3 and O4 PI, as 
well as the variable means for 5,317 and 4,311 observations, respectively. Model 1 
explains 6 percent of the variation in O3 PI, and 13.3 percent of the variation in O4 PI. 
Married (at O-3 or O-4) and being female positively affect PI at both grades. 
Commissioning age and prior enlisted have a significant impact on O3 PI, but not on O4 
PI. Officers who were one year older at accession had 0.17 percentage point lower O3 PI, 
whereas prior enlisted officers had 1.5 percentage points higher average O3 PI score. O3 
and 04 model | results show that PLC, OCC and ECP graduates have significantly lower 
average PI, but ECP is not significant in the O-3 model. MECEP graduates have 1.5 
percentage points higher O3 PI relative to USNA, but the difference is not significant in 
the O-4 model. Other than African Americans, ethnicity does not affect O3 or O4 PI: 


African Americans had lower O03 and O04 PI scores. 


Model 2 explains 12 and 15 percent of the variation in O3 and O4 PI. 
Model 1 results for marital status, female, minority, commissioning age, and prior 
enlisted are consistent with the findings of Model 2. Being married and being female 
positively affect PI , whereas being African American has a negative association. 
Commissioning age and prior enlisted are still significant in model 2 of O3 PI, and not 
significant in O4 PI. Model 2 also show that officers who had at least one combat fitrep 
as O3 or O4 or who served in joint duties as O4 had significantly higher PI scores. The 
negative impact of PLC and OCC stays significant in Model 2. In addition, Model 2 also 
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finds that officers from other commissioning sources have lower O3 and O4 PI’s 


compared to USNA. However, NROTC and MECEP are not significant in the O3 PI 


































































































model. 
Table 6.17. | OLS Estimates of O3 and O4 Performance Index Based on New Fitreps. 
New O-3 PI New O-4 PI 
. Model 1 Model 2 Model 1 Model 2 
Variabl 
re ofa nlean Coefficient | Coefficient pian Coefficient Coefficient 
Value Value 
(Std. Error) | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) | (Std. Error) 
Stakes - 57.904 56.934 ; 57.007 55.518 
ene (2.391) (2.337) (2.715) (2.704) 
0.961*** 1.168*** 5.809**# 5.468*** 
Married 03/04 0.624 | 994) (0.287) 0.685 | (9'338) (0.339) 
-0.170** — | -0.187** - 0.041 - 0.084 
pommagee 73.51 | 089) (0.086) 2208 || 3111) (0.110) 
2.634*** 1.983*** 2.829** 2.054** 
Female 0027 || (0.766) (0.756) 0.033 | (9 ggg) (0.903) 
White (base case) 0.856 0.905 
-1.355** — | -1.007** 1.914 — | - 1.048* 
Africaname 0.057 (0.612) (0.607) 0.042 (0.773) (0.779) 
a - 0.410 - 0.195 - 0.724 - 0.232 
Fispanie CONT |.<(0:666) (0.646) 0.027) (949) (0.942) 
-0.371 - 0.606 -1.101 Spat 
DISHES COI aia (0.690) 0.026 | (0.978) (0.967) 
; - 0.258 1.883*** 3.388%" 3.693 **% 
Combat Fitrep O03 / O04 0.036 (0.757) (0.744) 0.021 (1.075) (1.070) 
7.198% 7.054% 
Joint_O4 - 0.087 (0.556) (0.552) 
TBS Overall Class Rank 0.053*** 0.052*** 
Percentile me Nie (0.005) seksi cei (0.006) 
Combat MOS (base case) 0.277 0.295 
1.096*** 0.003 
Grsupport_ MOS 0.151 | NA. (0.440) 0.176 | N.A. (0.462) 
. : 1.075** 1.354*## 
Service. MOS 0.135 | NLA. (0.463) 0.135 | N.A. (0.317) 
a 5,079 #** - 14478 
Aviation MOS 0.367 N.A. (0.357) 0.321 | N.A. (0.396) 
N.A. - 0.069 N.A. - 0.016 
Avsupport_MOS 0.070 (0.570) 0.086 (0.582) 
1.496*** 0.700% - 0.180 - 0.500 
coo DEST | eahek 5) (0.431) Ue) | 951) (0.745) 
USNA (base case) 0.117 0.105 
0.357 -0.371 - 0.716 - 1.036** 
Dds G08 50, 519) (0.503) DB weasga) (0.581) 
~2.711*** | - 1.623*** 1.614*** | - 1.506*** 
PES D8 ll Ogg) (0.459) OAT | ¢0°S40) (0.535) 
-1.330*** | - 0.954** - 1,234** - 1.007* 
ciao DOB SN 0-568) (0.554) D207!» (0643) (0.637) 
1.535** | - 0.134 - 0.678 - 2.050* 
MESEF D088. 0:008) (0.882) ONS Th 513959) (1.250) 
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Table 6.17. OLS Estimates of O3 and O4 Performance Index Based on New Fitreps 
(Cont.) 
New O-3 PI New O-4 PI 
ual Mean | cseticient | Coeficient | M©*” |—costicient | Coefiien 
(Std. Error) | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) (Std. Error) 
Ece gee en. es gene ae 
ae (base case | _ 0.019 
Comm_FY 1981 - 0.031 aap res 
Comm_FY 1982 jon) eee 
Comm FY 1983 el ee 
Comm_FY 1984 “ 0.121 aon : ree ° 
Comm FY 1985 : 0.121 aon a 
Comm_FY 1986 Ga) ee |e 
Comm _FY 1987 : 0.116 au ist 
ee am oa02] os [aoe 
Com EE 82 ie Aon ok, ae een ree 
Comm EL) ie os i 5005 ee an) oo) 
Comm FY 1991 0.157 ss) ee = 
Comm _FY 1992 0.173 one Hiss) > 
Comm_FY 1993 0.147 rere 109) - 
Comm FY 1994 0.147 Con r Gis ™ - 
Comm_FY 1995 0.112 een i on - - 
Comm FY 1996 0.039 hen pean - 
PI 52.775 60.505 
N=5,317. | N=5,317 N=4,311 N=4,311 
R? =0.061 | R°= 0.126 R? =0.133 R? =0.154 









































* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 


F. SUMMARY 


This Chapter presented the multivariate regression results of the five performance 


measures. The findings indicate that commissioning source is an important determinant 
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of performance in the Marine Corps. TBS and PI models are estimated by OLS 
regression, whereas Heckman two-step procedure is applied in O3 and O4 PI analyses. 
The results of TBS academic, leadership, and military class rank OLS regression are 
included in Appendix D. The Heckman model estimations show that captains and majors 
(O-3 and O-4) who do not stay until the promotion point had lower PI scores based on the 
old fitreps, but the difference is not significant for majors. The Heckman procedure is not 
used in the new PI models because the new fitrep data set provides records for only two 
years —1999 and 2000- which is not enough to analyze retention decisions at O-3 and 
O-4 ranks. The logit model is used to estimate retention to the 10-year point. O-4 and O-5 
promotion models are estimated both by simple probit and bivariate probit with sample 
selection techniques. The bivariate probit model finds that officers who left before the O- 
4 and O-5 promotion point are associated with lower promotions rates, and simple probit 
models have downward bias. Controlling for survival to O-5, bivariate probit results 
indicate that MECEP and ECP officers who leave earlier have significantly lower O-5 
promotion rates. The next chapter includes a summary of the study, presents conclusions, 


and provides recommendations. 
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VII. SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. SUMMARY 

The study attempts to identify and evaluate the effects of officer commissioning 
programs on the career development of U.S. Marine Corps officers. The study also 
analyzes the effects of other groups of factors on career success, including personal 
characteristics, cognitive human capital, and affective skills. Chapter II describes the 
Marine Corps officer accession programs, the Basic School (TBS), and the Marine 
Corps’ promotion and performance evaluation system, which was completely changed in 
1999. Literature on performance at TBS, retention, and promotion is reviewed in Chapter 
III. Prior studies have generally focused on the effects of minority status and graduate 
education on these success criteria. On the other hand, most of these studies also have 
included officer accession sources often grouped into a few categories. However, I think 
that each commissioning program is unique in the way that pre-entry military 
acculturation is provided, and such groupings may conceal significant associations 


between each commissioning program and various success criteria. 


Three data files used in the study are described in Chapter IV. Prepared by CNA, 
the MCCOAC file is an event-based data set derived from longitudinal Marine Corps 
officer data files, and includes more than 28,000 Marines accessed between FY 1980 and 
1999. The MCCOAC file provides the major data for this study. Old and new fitrep data 
are merged with the MCCOAC file by matching SSN’s. Chapter IV describes samples for 
the five basic performance models analyzed in the study: performance at TBS; retention 
to 10 YCS; O-4 promotion; O-5 promotion; Performance Index (PI). Derived from old 
and new fitreps, PI is used as a performance measure in the study and captures average PI 
at O-1 through O-4 grades. Also in Chapter IV, dependent and explanatory variables are 
introduced and analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests are conducted to find any significant 
difference in performance measures among officers from seven accession sources. 
Results indicate that the differences in mean TBS class rank, retention to 10-year, O-4 
and O-5 promotion rates, and Performance Index scores among the accession sources are 


statistically significant. 
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Chapter V _ includes multivariate model specifications and_ establishes 
hypothesized relationships between explanatory and dependent variables. Performance at 
TBS and Performance Index models use ordinary least squares (OLS) techniques. The 
O-3 and O-4 PI models apply Heckman two-step procedure to correct for sample 
selection bias. Retention to 10-year is estimated via a non-linear logit equation. Both 
simple probit and bivariate probit with sample selection correction are used to estimate 
the O-4 and O-5 promotion models. The bivariate probit models correct for any sample 
selection bias that might arise from the possibility that officers who left before the 
promotion point are not a representative sample of the remaining officer group. Chapter 
VI contains the regression results of the models for each performance measure. 

B. CONCLUSIONS 

Chapter VI includes results of the 18 regression models for the five basic 
performance measures. The results show that some variables are highly significant in all 
models. On the other hand, the signs and significance of some variables change from one 
model to another, which makes generalization more difficult. To make interpretation 
easier, this section compiles the sign, magnitude, and significant key variables. In doing 
so, the performance criteria are placed in an order to be in line with the career 
progression of a Marine officer, which is TBS performance, O2 PI, retention to 10-year, 


O-3 PI, O-4 promotion, O04 PI, O-5 promotion. 


As Chapter VI explained, including TBS class rank and MOS information in 
model 2 for the retention, promotion, and PI models increased the models’ explanatory 
power. Similarly, model 2 for TBS performance included GCT information, which 
increased R* 5 to 10 percentage points. Therefore, Tables 7.2 and 7.3 below include 
coefficients and derivatives from model 2 explained in Chapter VI. However, we know 
that commissioning source significantly affects TBS performance. So, in model 2 we 
expect coefficients of commissioning sources to be smaller (because it only reflects the 
direct effect of commissioning source). In model 1, we expect coefficients of 
commissioning sources to be larger because they reflect both the direct and indirect effect 
of source. Since the focus of this study is to analyze the effect of commissioning source, 
model | results serve this purpose better. Therefore, Table 7.1 contains coefficients and 
derivatives from model 1 from Chapter VI. In the tables, the values below the retention 
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column (col. 3) and promotion columns (col. 5 and 7) represent derivatives (dp/dx) from 
non-linear estimations. O-4 and O-5 promotion results are obtained from the bivariate 
probit with sample selection models. The PI columns (col. 2, 4, 6) contain old and new 
fitness report results, the first lines coming from the old report estimates, and the second 


lines from the new fitness reports. 


Table 7.1 includes the effects of commissioning sources. Prior enlisted is also 
included in Table 7.1 because it is directly related to enlisted commissioning programs 


(MECEP, ECP, and MCP), and should be interpreted together with them. 
































Table 7.1. Multivariate Regression Results for Commissioning Sources. 
TBS : 
overall | O2Pr | ReMHOn) 03 pl [0-4 Prom.) 04 PI | 0-5 Prom. 
class rank (%Perc.Points) y‘ (“%Perc.Points) |(%Perc.Points) | (Y%Perc.Points) | (%Perc.Points) 
(% Rank) (“%Perc.Points) 
o Kan 
USNA (base case) - - - - - - - 
_ eK : OK = * 
NROTC ee Mie, (ae Pe iy 9.4% 
- 0.52*** - 0.77*** - 0.12* 
_10* 3 Q** ek x 
PLC 1.0 1.03% 3.9 27] Hee 10.0 161s 6.3 
- 0.46*** - 0.85*** N.S. 
_ 4 O*** i eek ek 
OCC 4.9 NS. 10.5 _ 133% 13.9 1.203% N.S. 
0.35** -1.28*** N.S. 
ek ek ek 
MECEP 16.5 2.94% 15.0 1 54ue% N.S. NS. 21.1 
- 0.25* -1.19*** - 0.32** 
ek ek ek 
ECP 4.1 170%* N.S. NS. 9.1 2 gai 25.0 
MCP 13.7*** De N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A. 
eK a 4k 
Prior Enlisted | 3.3¢**| O70, | o.7eee | S28) ns | Ne Lavz.sees 


























* Significant at the 0.10 level; ** Significant at the 0.05 level; *** Significant at the 0.01 level 


Perc. Points = Percentage Points; N.S.= Not Significant; N.A.= Not Applicable 


The results indicate that NROTC graduates’ performance is not much different 





from USNA graduates’ performance. NROTC graduates have higher TBS overall class 
ranks, whereas their O2 through O4 PI scores are slightly lower. NROTC does not affect 
10-year retention, but increases O-4 and O-5 promotion rates by 7.5 and 9.4 percentage 


points, respectively (relative to USNA). 


Compared to USNA and NROTC, PLC graduates have a lower career 


performance profile except for O-4 and O-5 promotion. They have significantly lower 
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TBS overall class rank, average PI scores at O-1 through O-4 grades, and 10-year 
retention probabilities. The two points where PLC officers out-perform USNA graduates 
are O-4 and O-5 promotions, which favors PLC by 10 and six percentage points, 


respectively. 


OCC graduates’ performance profile is similar to but below that of PLC 
graduates. OCC graduates consistently perform poorer than USNA graduates at all career 
points except at O-4 promotion. OCC graduates’ 10-year retention rate is 10.5 percentage 
points lower than USNA and 6.5 percentage points lower than PLC graduates. However, 
like PLC, OCC has a positive effect on O-4 promotion. OCC graduates have 14 
percentage points higher O-4 promotion rates (relative to USNA). 


MECEP graduates perform significantly better than USNA graduates at TBS 
having a 16.5 percentile points higher overall class rank. MECEP graduates also have 
better PI scores as O-1’s and O-2’s, and their 10-year retention rate is also the highest 
among all commissioning sources (22 percentage points higher when combined with the 
effect of being prior enlisted). However, based on old fitreps, they have 1.8 percentage 
points lower PI scores as captains (when combined with the prior enlisted effect). 
MECEP does not make any difference on O-4 promotion probability. As O-4’s, MECEP 
graduates do not perform differently from USNA graduates; however, their O-5 
promotion probability is 6.5 percentage points lower than USNA graduates (when 


combined with the effect of being prior enlisted). 


ECP graduates’ performance at TBS is better than that of USNA graduates. Their 
10-year retention rate is also higher (via the positive effect of prior enlisted). The results 
indicate some interesting findings for ECP after this point. Officers from ECP 
consistently have lower average PI scores at grades O-1 through O-4. However, their 
lower fitrep grades do not appear to damage their O-4 and O-5 promotion success. ECP 
graduates’ O-4 promotion rate is nine percentage points higher than USNA graduates, 
while they have the smallest negative association with O-5 promotion as an enlisted 


commissioning source graduate group. 
The analysis for MCP is limited to TBS performance and PI at O-1 and O-2 
(because of insufficient observations). The results show that MCP graduates are more 
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successful at TBS and obtain 5.7 percentage points higher average O-2 PI scores based 


on new fitreps. 


In conclusion, the study results show that USNA graduates do not perform as well 
as enlisted commissioning program graduates at TBS. USNA is also negatively 
associated with O1 and O2 PI as well as 10-year retention compared to MECEP and ECP. 
However, Academy graduates receive better performance marks at O-3 and O-4 grades 
relative to all other commissioning program graduates. In spite of other commissioning 
program graduates’ (except for MECEP) lower performance before the O-4 promotion 
board, the results find that these commissioning programs have significantly higher O-4 


promotion rates. 


As the North and Goldhaber study (1995) indicates, TBS performance is a very 
significant career performance predictor. The results here show that higher TBS class 
rank is associated with better performance in all models. Table 7.2 summarizes the model 
2 regression results for TBS overall class rank as a predictor of later career outcomes. 
The results reveal that an officer who graduated at the top of his class at TBS has 2.5 to 3 
percentage points higher PI scores based on new fitreps. Also, a one-percentile point 
increase in the TBS class rank increases O-4 and O-5 promotion rates by more than 0.25 
percentage points; the difference is almost 10-percentage point between a top performer 
at TBS and one at the 50" percentile. Note that as TBS class rank regression results 
indicated, officers from enlisted commissioning programs are positively associated with 
higher TBS class ranks, whereas OLC and PLC have negative associations. Therefore, 
when used as an explanatory variable, TBS performance brings an indirect effect into 


these success models that favor enlisted commissioning programs. 


Table 7.2 also incorporates the effect of being married on the performance 
measures in the second row. The results find that marital status is another variable that is 
consistently associated with higher career performance. Married officers had two 
percentage points higher TBS class rank, and 0.8 to 5.5 percentage points better PI scores 
based on the new fitrep at O-2 through O-4 grades. Being married at accession improves 
retention by 7.7 percentage points. Also, married officers had 2.7 and 7.2 percentage 


points higher O-4 and O-5 promotion rates, respectively. 
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Table 7.2. Multivariate Regression Results for TBS overall class rank and Marital 











Status. 
ie Retention 
overall O2 PI fs dOweee O3 PI |O-4Prom.}| O4PI  /O-5 Prom. 
class rank (“%Perc.Points) ys (%Perc.Points) |(%Perc.Points)| (%Perc.Points) |(%Perc.Points) 
(“%Perc.Points) 
(% Rank) 
TBS Overall Class 0.03*** gern | 0.02*** sexx | 0.002*** Sux 
Rank ‘ 0.06*** aes 0.05*** nee 0.05*** a 
eK HER OK 
Married 2.04 * ear 7.69% tues 2.72 *#* oe wee | 723%" 
































* Significant at the 0.10 level; ** Significant at the 0.05 level; *** Significant at the 0.01 level 
Perc. Points = Percentage Points 


Table 7.3 summarizes the regression results for minority status and gender. The 
results show that minorities are negatively associated with performance at TBS, even 
after controlling for GCT. African Americans’ 10-year retention rates are 3.3 percentage 
points higher relative to majority officers. In all models, controlling for TBS performance 
and MOS type eliminates the negative effect of minority status. However, African 
Americans still have significantly lower O-2 and O-3 PI scores. Similar to minorities, 
females perform poorer than their male counterparts at TBS. However, the results show 
that female officers’ performance is significantly better in all subsequent phases except 
for O-5 promotion. Being female is positively associated with PI based on new fitreps (by 
1.4 to 2 percentage points). Females also have four percentage points higher 10-year 


retention, and 5.9 percentage points higher O-4 promotion rates. 


Table 7.3. Multivariate Regression Results for Minority Status. 



































TB rall Retention 
move Oo2Pr | “oemo™ | O3PI | 0-4Prom.| O4PI | O-5 Prom. 
class rank to 10-year ; ; 
(%Perc.Points) . (“%Perc.Points) | (%Perc.Points) | (Y%Perc.Points) | (Y%Perc.Points) 
(% Rank) (“%Perc.Points) 
White (base case) 
- 0.80*** - 0.28** N.S. 
; : _ aK * 
African American 19.65 _ 1 A0** 3.29 - LoL N.S - 1.05% N.S 
N.S. N.S N.S 
: : _ aK 
Hispanic 10.61 NS. N.S. NS N.S NS N.S 
- 0.22** N.S N.S 
3 sek 
Other Race 7.34 NS. N.S. NS N.S NS NS 
0.37*** N.S N.S. 
ie TKK ok TK aK 
Female 8.98 139% 3.96 Loge 5.92 2.05 * N.S. 


























* Significant at the 0.10 level; ** Significant at the 0.05 level; *** Significant at the 0.01 level 
Perc. Points = Percentage Points; N.S.= Not Significant 


Figure 7.1 includes observed average career progression rates of Marine officers 


by commissioning source. The sample size is limited to the FY 1980-1983 (N= 5,954) 
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cohorts in order to capture the O-5 promotion point. As the figure shows, the retention 
rates of enlisted commissioning program graduates to the O-4 point are 10 to 25 
percentage points higher than other sources. After the O-4 promotion point, nearly 30 
percent of the entry cohorts of USNA, NROTC, PLC and OCC graduates remain in 
service, whereas 45 percent of MECEP and ECP graduates remain. However, MECEP 
graduates’ retention at O-4 is lower than that of the other accession programs. 22 percent 
of the MECEP entrants do not stay to the O-5 promotion point, while other 
commissioning programs lose 4 to 5 percent at O-4. At the O-5 point, USNA, NROTC, 
PLC, and OCC graduates lose nearly eight percent of the their entry cohort. Figure 7.1 
shows that 23 percent of USNA graduates remain in service as O-5’s. Losing between 10 
and 15 percent at O-5 promotion, MECEP and ECP entry cohort drops to 14 and 24 
percent at O-5 point. 


100 


Percent Remain 





Entry Stay O-4 Prom.O-4 Stay O-5 Prom.O-5 
Career Progression Point 


Figure 7.1. Career Progression of Marine Officers By Commissioning 
Source/Observed. 


Figure 7.2 displays the predicted probabilities at career progression points for 
each commissioning source. Note that the base case in the estimations includes USNA 
graduate, white, and single officers from the FY 1980 cohort. The derivatives obtained 


from model 1 promotion estimations from Chapter VI are added to the base case 
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predicted probabilities to calculate the progression rate for each commissioning source. 
The survival to O-4 model underestimates retention relative to the actual rates. Note that 
10 to 20 percent difference between retention to O-4 and O-4 promotion points indicates 
the significance of O-4 promotion as the ‘up or out point’ for all groups. MECEP 
decreases retention rates at O-4 by almost 50 percent. The results reveal that for 100 
entrants from NROTC and ECP programs the yield is 29 O-5’s. The yield rate for PLC 
and OCC programs are 25 and 26 percent, respectively, whereas 23 out of 100 USNA 
graduates make O-5. Finally, enlisted commissioning program graduates, especially 
MECEP graduates are more likely to stay to O-4 board, and less likely to promote to field 


grades. 
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Figure 7.2. Career Progression of Marine Officers By Commissioning 
Source/Predicted. 

C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The study results find that MECEP graduates’ 10-year retention rates are 17 
percentage points higher than USNA graduates. The difference gets bigger when the 
positive effect of being prior enlisted is added (21.7 percentage points). However, the 
bivariate probit results show that MECEP graduates O-4 promotion rates are not different 
than USNA graduates. The negative impact of prior enlisted is considerably high, 27.5 
percentage points (40 percent) at O-5 promotion point. However, MECEP and ECP have 
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a positive and significant effect at O-5 promotion that reduces the negative impact of 
prior enlisted. MECEP and ECP graduates have 6.5 and 2.5 percentage points lower O-5 
promotion rates compared to USNA, but 31 and 37 percent higher compared to prior 


enlisted officers from other commissioning sources. 


Finding similar association between enlisted commissioning programs and O-5 
promotion, North and Goldhaber (1995, p. 48) points out to a couple of reasons. One of 
them is related to promotion boards: “ ...board members [O-5] may not want to take a 
chance on an officer who may retire.”!2 However, the bivariate O-4 and O-5 promotion 
model results of this study indicate two points: (1) Prior enlisted officers are 41 percent 
less likely to be promoted to O-5; (2) enlisted commissioning programs have an 
additional effect on O-5 promotions that reduces the first negative impact. Another 
reason for the negative effect of prior enlisted service is that being eligible for retirement 
prior enlisted officers may have lower motivation to perform at field grades. However, as 
Table 7.1 summarized, although ECP is negatively associated with O-4 PI scores 
compared to USNA, MECEP and prior enlisted officers do not have lower fitness report 
grade averages than OCC or PLC graduates. Finally, as O-4’s all officers will be eligible 
for retirement even if they are not promoted to O-5 (As noted in Chapter II, O-4’s are 
allowed to stay until 20 years point if not promoted to O-5). The Marine Corps might 
consider further research to examine the negative association between both enlisted 


commissioning programs, and prior enlisted officers and the O-5 promotion process. 


Another point that is related to field grade promotion process is the significant 
and positive effect of PLC and OCC programs on O-4 promotion. In concert with 
expectations, PLC and OCC graduates, who have relatively less military training and less 
exposure to military life, are expected to perform poorly at junior grades compared to 
USNA and enlisted commissioning program graduates. As the results indicate they do; 
however, as opposed to their lower average O-3 PI scores, PLC and OCC graduates have 
10 and 14 percentage points higher O-4 promotion rates. As noted before, these two 


sources provide approximately 60 percent of each cohort and the promotion models 





12 The authors find that “officers with military experience before commissioning were no or less likely 
to be promoted [to O-4] (1995, p. 97). However their O-5 promotion results do not include a variable 
indicating prior enlisted experience. 
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explain 5-6 percent of the variation in dependent variable. Hence, other factors that the 
models omit may explain such a positive association. Future researchers and the Marine 
Corps may find it valuable to identify the factors correlated with PLC and OCC 


graduates’ higher O-4 promotion rates. 


The PI regression results find that USNA graduates have higher PI scores at all 
grades between O-1 and O-4 compared to officers from other commissioning sources 
(except for MECEP at O1 and O2 PI). However, USNA graduates have the lowest third 
TBS overall class rank order, before PLC and OCC graduates. Although USNA graduates 
are exposed to military life more extensively than NROTC and PLC graduates, NROTC 
officers have 2.7 percentile points higher class ranks at TBS (compared to USNA 
graduates), and the difference between USNA and PLC graduates is slight. In addition, 
the multivariate results show that there is an unexplained negative association between 
minorities and TBS performance. The TBS regression results support the findings of 
North and Smith (1993) on the negative effect of minority status at TBS. The results 
show that both females and minorities have 7 to 20 percentage points lower overall TBS 
class ranks even after background characteristics (e.g., GCT score) are controlled. The 
Marine Corps might be interested in examining the reasons for USNA graduates’ and 


minorities’ poor performance at TBS (for one explanation see Finley, 2002). 


Expecting that retention decisions are associated with career performance, the PI 
and promotion models used Heckman and Bivariate probit models with sample selection. 
The O-3 and O-4 PI model assume that officers who leave as O-3’s or O-4’s have lower 
fitness report marks compared to those who stay to the O-4 and O-5 promotion boards. 
The results find that the Inverse Mills ratio (A) is negative in both models but not 
significant in the O-5 PI model. When we compare the Heckman model results to the 
OLS results that do not control for selection (See Appendix F) we see that the 
coefficients of commissioning programs are understated in the latter model, as we 


expected. 


Another technique to correct for sample selection bias via retention decisions is 
bivariate probit model, which is used in the O-4 and O-5 promotion models. In both 


promotion models, the rho term is significant which indicates a negative correlation 
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between the error terms of the retention and promotion equations. The significant rho also 
reveals that O-4 and O-5 promotions estimated by simple probit are biased. Controlling 
for sample selection bias, the bivariate probit results find that coefficients of 
commissioning sources get larger and more significant. In other words, the coefficients 
estimated by simple probit are biased downward. 
D. LIMITATIONS 

The MCCOAC file is a comprehensive personnel file that includes 28,058 
Marines from the FY 1980 through 1999 cohorts. However, prior enlisted information is 
not included in the data set. Prior enlisted information obtained from the Marine Corps 
did not include branch of Service, which prior studies here found to be significant in 
explaining TBS performance. The second deficiency in the data set is the absence of 
college major, SAT and GCT information. More than 6,000 observations have ‘no 
college major indicated.’ Missing GCT scores also lead to exclusion of four cohorts from 
the TBS performance analysis. Also postgraduate education records that include PME 


and master’s degrees would improve the quality of research in officer performance. 
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APPENDIX A. USMC FITNESS REPORT: PRIOR TO 1999 


USMC FITNESS REPORT 
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SECTION C. SPORTING SEMICe 


Zl | CHRTIFY her te he beet of my tnewiedge ond bette! ofl entices mane hersen ore 
IT end without prenadice or par tawilny 


(Sagres of Reporting berwer! a 





(Segroters of Morne reported on) (Bere) 
jC) -— STAPLE ADDITIONAL PAGES HERE 
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USMC FITNESS REPORT Page 2 (1610) 


inatinsne Me tell roca ied ee ew 


REPORTING SENIOR'S CERTIFICATION 
| certity that on the terminal date shown in Item 3 of Section A, | wos the Reporting Senior for only those Morines of the 
same grode os shown in Item 156 of Section B. Those Marines ore ALPHABETICALLY LISTED below. I rank this Marine os 


of ________ (only rank Morines marked Outstanding in 150 and b; mark NA if not applicable). 
NAME (Lost. Firat, M1.) [mos] MAME tows Fir mt) POS 
SIGNATURE DATE 











REVIEWING OFFICER'S CERTIFICATION 


1. 0 hove not hod sufficient opportunity to observe this Marine, so | have no comment. 

2.0 theve hod only limited opportunity to observe this Marine, but from whot | have observed | generally concur with the 
Reporting Senior's marks in items 15a and b. 

3. C1 thave hod sufficient opportunity to observe this Marine, ond concur with the Reporting Senior's marks in Items 15a and b. 

4. 0 thove had sufficient opportunity to observe this Marine, and do not concur with the Reporting Senior's morks in Items 


15a and b. | would evaluote this Marine os _ (Item 150) ond ronk this Morine os ________ of 
(only rank those evaluated os Outstanding (OS)). 


REMARKS (mandatory if item 4, above. is checked): 


a | 


0 6 rE 


NOTE: The information above WILL NOT be entered into any computer progrom. 
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APPENDIX B. USMC FITNESS REPORT: AFTER 1999 





DO NOT STAPLE 


USMC FITNESS REPORT (1610) 

PREVIOUS DITIONS WILL NOT BE USED THIS FORM 

SN: O10@LF 069-0600 COMMANDANT'S GUDANCE 

The completed fitness r fis the Most mportant nformation component m manpower management. |t is the primary Means of evaluating a Marme's 
performance and ss the Commandant's primary tool for the selection of personnel for promotion, augmentation, resident schooling, command, and duty 
assignments. Therefore, tna completion of this report is one of an officer's most critical responsibilihes. inherent in this duty s the commament of 
each Reporting Senior and Revewing Officer to ensure the mtegrity of the system by giving close attention to accurate marking and !wmely reporting. 
Every officer servas a role m the scrupulous mamtenance of this evaluation system. uftmately mportant to both the indriduai and (the Marine Corps. 
Inflationary markings only serve to dilute the actual value of aach report. Rewewing Ot cars will not concur with nilated reports. 


A. ADMINISTRATIVE INFORMATION 


1. Marine Reported On: 
a, Last Name b. First Name c. MI d. SSN e. Grade 1, DOR g. PMOS fh. BILMOS 
} | | 















gan ation: 


2. Or 
a. MCC _b. RU! c. Unit Description 





4. Duty Assignment (descriptive title): 





3. Occasion and Period Covered: 


a. OCC __b. From aT 









6. Marine Subject Of: 7. Recommended For Promotion: 
















5. Specal 
a. Adverse b. Not Observed c, Extended a. Commendatory b. Derogatory c. Disciptinary a. Yes b. No c N/A 
L| J LI] Material O Material C) Action [7] Oo 0 7a 





9. Duty Preference: 
8. Special Information: a. n bil b. Descriptive Title 


a. coe d. HT(in.} | g. Reserve Ist 
Component 

b. PFT @. WT | h. Future Use 2nd 

| | || Sed 











c. sia f. Body Fat! i Future Use | 
10. Reporting Senior: 
| a. Last Name b. Int_c. Serviced. SSN a. Grade 1. Oui ssignment 
| | 
11. Re Officer: 
a. Last Nernee : b. int c. Sarvice d. SSN a. Grade f. Duty Assignment 


B. BILLET DESCRIPTION 


Cc. BILLET ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
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1. Marita Reported On 2. Occasion and Period Covered: 
i Last Name a ; a.OCC 0. Fram 





D. MISSION ACCOMPLISHMENT 


1. PERFORMANCE. Aesuits acnievea ay, the reporting per How wall those duties inherent to a Marne’s billet, Plus ail additionas dutes, 
formally ang miormaily assignea, were carned oul. Reflects a eens $ aptitude, competence, and commament to the untt’s success aDove personal 
_faward. indicators aré lime and rasource management, iasx pnord zation, and tenacity to achieve positive ends consist ony. 


ADV Meets requirements of ’ Consistently produces Quality results while Results far surpass expectations. Racognaes | NiO: 
billet and additional dunes. | Me@asurably mprovng unit performance. and axpions new resources: creates H ' 
Apttude. commitment, ! , Habttually mak es effective use of time and opportunities. a eriulates: sougnt atter as an j 
and compet meet } * resources: mproves billet procedures and expert with mfluence beyond ung. Impact i 
: expectations. Results | foducts. Positve mpact extends beyond j significant: aeons approaches to problems 
_ Mawmtain status quo. | | let expectations. { | produce sagnficant gains in quailty and | ‘ 

A 8 c Q E Es SK, 
ae C: CJ CO Oj Cj Lp 
a ee 
2. PROFICIENCY. Oemonrsirates technical know! and practical skill in the execution of the Marne's overall duties. Combines traning, education: 
‘and experiance. Translates skills nto actions which ubute to oelalatsh tasks and missions. Imparts knowledge to others. Grade dependent. — 










j 
ADV ‘Competent. Possasses the and skills 
| requede range of skills and 
know commensurate 
with grade and experience, 
| Undérstands and 
| ‘arhculates basic functions 
| related to m: 


a f o O O O & 


| JUSTIFICATION: 

| 

i= : : 

; fi Ay \cceptance of 

| piasng sonscence over conigeting srengi 0 over ia ue alanis zn riding decsion 10 "=x DOG) harm OF dea 


‘oe omens in field, Know! 
oad based 088 of Pgh ee 


Grnensuesbie 


' 

| 

sccomoishment Peaneai roll settiessy | 
f i 


i or solver. 
|EHectvely imparts skills to subordinates. ; 30 














or save others. he wil 10 persevere 


|Demonstrates nner strengt! j 
| and accaptance of afuty 
commensurate 


dutes and fat jemonstratead under the: st te 
Sc fa pase ee di Syne or neat tie Always places conscience 
; moral or Physical 8 7 hazardous responsibit over com niterests ests regardless ot physical 
10 pursunt mission or personal consequenca: 
| accomplishment. i 1 
i A B Cc F G.. -H- | 
{CJ QO) O O Cd) bay 
2. EFFECTIVENESS UNDER STRESS Thinking, functioning and leading effectively under condkions of sili and/or mental pressure. 
| Meartaan urtaning componyre appropriate for the pret — disp and, stead purpose of ction. sng 10 inspire others while continuing to ead | 
nditions. P al and gre ai_ strength, ré d end é a\6 a. 
f “ABV Exnbis discipline and sistent eater — } 
i | staodity under pressure. Bete al | 
| (Perec Is | 


Judgment and etfectve 
pro -SONiINg Skills are Sele hes zeae d ot luton, 
evident. 

su es one 































3. INITIATIVE Action n the absence of specific direction. See 
and follow through energetically on one's own accord, Being creative, proactive 


TADV Demonstrates Nr ooh ad 
jto take action in the 
absence of pectic 
| Sirection. 
jcommenaurate with grade, 


aInind and experience 


what needs to be dons and acting without prompting. The instinct to begin a task 
and decisive. Transtorming opportunity mto action. 


H motwated and proactive. Dispia’ 
ontorkoral awareness ot Surround Yr 

environment. Uncanny abdity to anti 

mission requirements and quickly forrttolong 

or gral fag reach goutions. Always takes 






















action. 
lavelops pursues s ceatwe. innovative 
|s0 solutions. Acts without prompting. 








| JUSTIFICATION: | 
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* Manne Recored On 2. Occasion and Parod Coverad: 
a Last Name »b. First Name c. MI a. SSN aOcC >. From To 


T . 
| 
F. LEADERSHIP 

1, LEADINGSUBORDINATES The eseparabie relavonsnp between ader ana led. The icaon of leadersnip principles to prowde direction 
and motwvate subordinates. U pst ge . PersUAaSION, and personaitty to influence subcranates to accomplish assigned tasks. Sustamning 


oe ard morale wile man aing subordinates performance 
ADV . provaes Cheves a horny efectve balance romotes Uo and Bis the hal bon NO 
ns baie < of 


1ONS and chracts | , between cirection and delegation. cin fi 
















execution Seeks to \ Sewreates tasks subordin ates ani pearly act 3 anh, Achieves ni yd 
accomplish mission in ways i delineates standards expected. nances | evels of performa: trom sudorginafes oy 
that sustain motwation and | . performance through constructive } jencoure ndmdual ntiatve. Engenders 
morale, Actions controute ; : Supervision, Fosters motwation and 4 S00 dination, “yee and trust that allow | 
to unn effectiveness. | anhances morale. Budds and sustams i { sue ‘dnates to over caved 






wr Der 
teams thal successfully meet mission ilimdations. Par sonal leadershp fostershighest . 


| ' ‘raquirements. Encourages mtiatve and / ‘avels of motivaton anc morale. ensur | 
| | candor among subordinates. j Mission accomplishment aven in the mo: } Y ! 
| Gitticull Grcum stances. } 4 ; 





Cc G H 
O a & q eg 
DEVELOPING SUBORDINATES Commitment to tram, educate, and ch all Marines reqarciens ol race, religion, ethnic background, or } 


Stee Mentorsnmip. Cultvat rotessional and personal development of subordinates. Developing team players an esprit da corps. Abiity | 
| (te leaching and coachin mg 9 Breat an atmosphere tolerant of mistakes m the course of ain i = 
bens a he bd ted as a teacher, | 


° 
























jaintains an enwronment loops and msttules nnovative ' i 


ith ws personal and i: to mdiude PME, that empha coach and Marne tore desma to | 
| I asco dave ent. | poke lt pe and professional eo ae | re wh this Mai ie magne becase ie they | j 
| sures subordinates wl gt grow Berson 






[Stordhates, : ene subordinates to | 
! ‘parnooate nm all mandated | 
velopment programs. 














expected resus due fo MRC's mentoras and 
ding talents. itude ioe . 
subordinate deve: ent s nfectous, 





I <6 

\sermare @ and una snd profeascraly surpassed! | 

r | 
| 





A B c —“ E F s 4 


O Cj O O Oj Cj O 
3. SETTING THE EXAMPLE The most visbie facet of leadershio: how well a Marne sarves as a role model for all others. Personal action 
conduct |. demeanor. and sel-di | 


Gamonstrates the hk ethical behavior, fitness, and appearance. Bear are siements. 





























\Mantains Marne Corps S | Modes { 
| cl Istandai =) ngeras $ for 9 Dpsarance, How yt Comps sandarcs of | j a heen matey are Fa ioner gong. 
iSastan, required level of Cnaracter & exte s fs exceptional Acie y j seeks Pah gf rs. ion DS Ho suporoina’ pees. pears, and improving 
oth thnees. Acheres to wide-s areas, sell and others. 


Dedication to poe olessonal 
ample encourage ohare 


| 


A 8 Cc ie) E F G H 
Oo O O O O O) OO 
‘4. ENSURING WELL-BEING OF SUBORDINATES, Genu! Une nlerest in the well-being of of Marnes. enhance subordina' 


he smportance placed on ates fey Se ietes is 








juikds 


woniie Puts | 
ed Mission fi 


action. 


A a 6 a a a O | 


|. COMMUNICATION espe The efficient transmission and racaipt of thous and ideas that enable and enhance leadership. Equal importance | 
| 
| 
i} 





, concentrateffocus accom for famdy readiness is inn 
| basad on the belief that acnes take care of their own. ‘ 
ADV | Deais confident Instilg and/or reinforces a sense oft enhances subordinales' wet-beng, N/O : 
[seus seuen per nent to tosponsbay among junior Lod hong for Ireauinng f a measur able ncrease nm ung | 
ate wellare and _—s | themselves and their subordina jetlectiveness., Manin Mavam ges unit and base } 
‘eeognass 9 suitable courses easel fosters the per fling tot and resources aval Proacne appro wih the best | 
i support Support am stor subordinates oactve ach serves oa i 
| | subordinates’ beng. \which moprove their abi x} om to | leer ize uni members to Take car 8 of Inew | | 
| Applies avaiable Pe mission accomplish Efforts to lown, thereby reer aes problems | i 
| | resources slowing enhance subordinate eee morove the iohese e iey can minder rd ales | 
i Hag sr ae lng el to ef unit's ability !o accomplish @s mission. $. Wo i cine ‘or techniques | | 
} | concentrate on the mit misse | oS oltins thal bud | | 
) 


ts and 
trong tamiy atm fatmogphere 


















eae ena earn SS ae Ser ae, nese mee 
ui Ji 


concise 
lows suocrdmates lo ask Questions, raise S$ and concarns and 
artouales C] ts and ideas, Hi deve ioped faality in verbal commy nication 
ate Cand i teers n | in composing wi on 
| 



















* Skilled in receiv 

ADV 2 iia ion, 
ommunicates effectively 

| in pertormance of duties. 


an documents of the 
al forms is bea 


purpose. rages ry Sohsders ine 


contributions of others. 














JUSTIFICATION: 
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1. Marine Reported Cn: 2. Cocasion ang Perce Covered: 
a. Last Name b. F'rst Name k aCCC bb. From 


| | | 


— INTELLECT AND WISDOM 


PROFESSIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION (PME) Commament to ntefectual growth in ways Deneical to the Marine Corps. increases the 
drench and Jeoth ct wartigniing and @adershio apttude. Aesourcas mdude resident pe professional Qualifications and certtication processes: 
Acntasident ard other axtension courses, ouilian educational nstiution coursework; a personal readin Program that inctudes (but is not lmned to) 
— trom the Commanaant's Reading List; participation in discussion groups and miitary societies, and nvaNvement m learning through new 

Nndloges. 


ADV awntains Cur’ency in ' PME outhlok extends beyond MOS and , Dedicated to life-long learn As a result of 
required matary ‘hls and required sducation ‘Deveion lops andtotlows : —» actwe and continuous eforts wigely 
related deveiooments. Has a comprehensive personal program which | recogn@ed as an mtellectual leader in 
completed or § anroiled in includes broadened professional reading professionally related 1p kes tne for 
aperopriate level of PME for and/or academic Course work; advances , | Study and takes advan tage ot a rasources 
grade and jevei of ‘New concepts and deas. | and Programs. introduces naw creatve 

xperience. Recognzes | | approaches to services ssues. Engagesna 
and ng understands new and } broad spectrum of forums and diaiogues. 
ma approaches to | ; | 
oe, ees. Remans } 


| abreast 9 (contemporary 


concepts and issues. 


“ Ci fa : a a : 
DECISION MAKING ABILITY. vabie and time! Re problem solution. tien es ara ra judemen udgment and decisveness. Decisions reflectthe | 


fain between an optnal solution and a selipaciory.. workable Ament ipal general $ are Made wihin the conte of the 
commander's established intent and the q iSSION accom ion, smerlal a . Mtulon, and success are nherent. j 


jamonstrates mantal a 
ig tO mrssion ve mplex problems. Seldom matched analytical a 
accomplishment. Actvely 
j collects and evaluates 
vintormation and weighs Articpates problems and 1 
akernatnes to achieve jviable, long-term solutions. 
‘tnely results. Confidently j willing to make difficult decisions. 
approaches problems, 
accepts ra sponsin ity for 


sapect of decision naling. ee Draws on core values, knowledge, and personal experience to make wise choices. 
g lemplated courses 
T Major ments 55 Colas are consistent and 
A0V “tap agents 3 correct, . tempered by con 
to Wonty 


| relevant, and correct. 
| po I ae aan ranors n 
| m. proces $ sought 

| peners., Subordnat aS personal ah n 


Counsel 
qi Gen an Pele Yonssstent, 
the decision = sport cea confidence of 





ic: O O O é Gl 


JUSTIFICATION: | 
| 


H. FULFILLMENT OF EVALUATION RESPONSIBRLITIES 





ADV | Occasionally submited Prepared unntiated eva S | Nor late. No reports returned 
forrext eva r administratively | consistently s ubmat 5 eather RO or ee for admiewstratve 

luabons. As j Evalushons accura , rection or intlated marking: 
subordinates’ raports returned HOME te for 


| ne ncatred wl, i to su rdriates for corfection, 
nonconcurred with Milated reports. 





a a one or more 
id-) 's {hat eonan 

rape tad mark nos. 5 FO. 
iconcurred 

|Suborcin : kom ew, , reports were returned by HO 
{su es were 

‘returned by H or lor administrative errors. 
ii marking. 


























JUSTIFICATION: 


| 
| 
| 
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' Marne Pecortea Dn i, 2. Occasion and ~eriod Covered 
_a@ Las Name b Fest Name a Occ b. From 





|. DIRECTED AND ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


J. CERTIFICATION 


1. | CERTIFY that to the best of my knowledge ae 4 
and belief al entries made Nereon are true and | j 
WN CUL Br HSCS or partiality and that | nave _ j 

a signed copy of this report to the Marine \ l 


rovider =a CMARIA RE RAAARE GHNIEY Oe 
eported on (Signature of Reportng Senior) (Date in YYYYMMOD format) 


2. | ACKNOWLEDGE the adverse nature of this report and 
[7] Ihave no statement to make Pl | | | ft 
j | 
i { ! t ' i 


| have attached a statement ——"—Z nae AAR ADGIBG Oni 
O iv (Signature of Marne Reported On) (Date in YYYYMMOD format) 





K. REVIEWING OFFICER COMMENTS 


1. OBSERVATION: [_) Sufficient (_] Insufficient 2. EVALUATION: [_] Concur ("] D0 Net Concur 


3. COMPARATIVE ASSESSMENT. DESCRIPTION COMPARATIVE ASSESSMENT 
Bon a comparative assessment —— 
eaten ine it erie hen THE EMINENTLY QUALIFIED MARINE & 
fmparron consider, all marines of =o —S tee 
thes grade wnose professiona ONE OF THE FEW } t & 
personaly. knowl 19 you EXCEPTIONALLY QUALIFIED MARINES asaae 

ONE OF THE MANY HIGHLY QUALIFIED SESS SSS 
PROFESSIONALS WHO FORM THE SSSSaRSS 


MAJORITY OF THIS GRADE 0 SS FEEEE3H 
A QUALIFIED MARINE FSSSSESESES 


UNSATISFACTORY id 


4. REVIEWING OFRCER COMMENTS: Amplify your comparative assessment mark; evaluate potental for continued professional development to 
include: promotion. command, assgnment, resident PME, and retenton: and put Reporting Senior marks and comments n perspectve 


5. | CERTIFY hat to the best of m | L yf | | 
knowledge and beiief al entres made hereon | | | | I | 
are true and without pregudice or partalty. i | | | | : 


(Signature of Reviewing Officer) (Date in YYYYMMDD format) 


6, | ACKNOWLEDGE the adverse nature of this report and 
(] | have no statement to make 


(_] | nave attached a statement SAREE PRETO Rrra ae eae ! 
(Signature of Manne Reported On) (Daten YYYYMMOD format) 


L. ADDENDUM PAGE 
ADDENDUM PAGE ATTACHED: 
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APPENDIX C. DIVISION OF MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL 


SPECIALTIES INTO CATEGORIES 




































































Ground Combat MOS Group 
03XX Infantry O8XX Artillery 
13XX aan Consiniedon, Racine 18XX Tank and Assault Amphibian Vehicle 

Ground Support MOS Group 
O2XX Intelligence 06XX Command and Control Systems 
21XX Ordnance 23XX Ammunition and Explosive Ordnance 

Disposal 
25XX Operational Communications 26XX Signals Intelligence / Ground 
Electronics Warfare 
30XX Supply Administration and Operations 35XX Motor Transport 
STXX Nuclear, Biological and Chemical 58XX Military Police and Corrections 
Service MOS Grou 
O1XX Personnel and Administration 04XX Logistics 
11xXx Utilities 34XX Financial Management 
40XX Data Systems 41XX Marine Corps Exchange 
43XX Public Affairs 44XX Legal Services 
46XX Training, Printing Production, and Visual | SEP 9954,9957,9958,9959,9962 
Information Support MOS’s 
Aviation MOS Grou 
7T5XX Naval Pilots / Naval Flight Officers SEP 9965, 9967, 9969 
MOS’s 

Aviation Support MOS Group 
S59XX Electronics Maintenance 60XX Aviation Maintenance 
63XX Avionics 66XX Aviation Supply 
72XX Air Control/Air Support/Anti-air Warfare | 73XX Navigation Officer / Enlisted Flight 

/Air Traffic Control Crews 
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APPENDIX D. TBS ACADEMIC, LEADESHIP AND MILITARY 


CLASS RANK MULTIVARIATE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
















































































RESULTS 

Table D.1. Ordinary Least Squares Estimates of TBS Leadership Class Standing 

Percentile. 
Model | Model 2 
Variable Mean | Coefficient | P- Value Mean Coefficient | P- Value 
Value | (Std. Error) Value (Std. Error) 

Intercept - 47.363 < .0001 - 37.871 < .0001 

Married_acc 0.287 0.545 <.164 0.264 - 0.186 0.683 
(0.39) (0.68) 

Comm_age 23.35 0.305 .0048 23.36 0.505 < .0001 
(0.11) (0.12) 

Female 0.047 | - 7.715 < .0001 0.046 -6.865 < .0001 
(0.81) (0.92) 

White (base case) 0.868 0.866 

Africaname 0.060 | - 16.974 < .0001 0.061 -14.868 < .0001 
(0.71) (0.815) 

Hispanic 0.040 | - 11.095 < .0001 0.041 - 9.780 < .0001 
(0.86) (0.97) 

Otherrace 0.032 | - 9.063 < .0001 0.032 -8.429 < .0001 
(0.95) (1.07) 

Avioption 0.316 | - 1.759 < .0001 0.316 -2.816 < .0001 
(0.44) (0.50) 

Lawoption 0.028 | - 2.100 < .0466 0.028 -2.992 0117 
(1.06) (1.19) 

Priorenl 0.207 3.251 < .0001 0.207 3.459 < .0001 
(0.59) (0.66) 

USNA (base case) 0.112 0.114 

NROTC 0.188 1.063 .6621 0.189 0.835 .3048 
(0.71) (0.81) 

PLC 0.366 | - 4.098 < .0001 0.363 - 1.331 0527 
(0.60) (0.69) 

OCC 0.252 | - 7.374 < .0001 0.257 - 5.518 < .0001 
(0.70) (0.79) 

MECEP 0.038 | 16.367 < .0001 0.036 16.282 < .0001 
(1.24) (1.41) 

ECP 0.036 1.120 3621 0.034 2.203 1188 
(1.23) (1.41) 

MCP 0.008 8.763 < .0001 0.007 9.717 < .0001 
(2.13) (2.53) 

GCTbotthird (base case) - 0.349 

GCTmidthird - 0.361 4.015 < .0001 

(0.46) 
GCTtopthird - 0.290 7.216 < .0001 
(0.51) 

Leadership Class Rank Pere. | 50.0 - 50.0 
N = 27,532 | P=.0001 N=21,610 | P=.0001 
R’ =0.068 R’ =0.074 























* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 
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Table D.2. Ordinary Least Squares Estimates of TBS Academic Class Standing 
















































































Percentile. 
Model 1 Model 2 
Variable Mean | Coefficient | P- Value | Mean | Coefficient | P- Value 
Value | (Std. Error) Value | (Std. Error) 
Intercept - 64.686 < .0001 - 37.672 < .0001 
(2.44) (2.66) 
Married_acc 0.287 4.192 < .0001 | 0.264 3.400 < .0001 
(0.39) (0.43) 
Comm _ age 23.35 | - 0.398 .0002 | 23.36 0.070 5433 
(0.11) (0.12) 
Female 0.047 | - 7.125 < .0001 | 0.046 | -4.249 < .0001 
(0.80) (0.86) 
White (base case) 0.868 0.866 
Africaname 0.060 | - 21.556 < .0001 | 0.061 | -14.605 < .0001 
(0.71) (0.76) 
Hispanic 0.040 | - 11.121 <.0001 | 0.041 | - 7.173 < .0001 
(0.85) (0.90) 
Otherrace 0.032 | - 5.162 < .0001 | 0.032 | -3.898 < .0001 
(0.94) (1.00) 
Avioption 0.316 1.138 < .0084 | 0.316] -1.105 .0172 
(0.43) (0.46) 
Lawoption 0.028 | 13.930 < .0001 | 0.028 | 11.579 < .0001 
(1.04) (1.11) 
Priorenl 0.207 1.962 < .0008 | 0.207 2.714 < .0001 
(0.58) (0.61) 
USNA (base case) 0.112 0.114 
NROTC 0.188 | -0.063 .9296 | 0.189 1.705 .0247 
(0.71) (0.76) 
PLC 0.366 | - 9.466 < .0001 | 0.363 | - 2.160 .0007 
(0.59) (0.64) 
OCC 0.252 | -10.569 <.0001 | 0.257 | - 4.879 < .0001 
(0.69) (0.74) 
MECEP 0.038 | 12.658 < .0001 | 0.036) 11.244 < .0001 
(1.22) (1.32) 
ECP 0.036 | -0.782 5196 | 0.034 2.616 .0470 
(1.21) (1.32) 
MCP 0.008 5.822 < .0057 | 0.007 | 12.252 < .0001 
(2.10) (2.36) 
GCTbotthird (base case) - 0.349 
GCTmidthird - 0.361 4.015 < .0001 
(0.46) 
GCTtopthird - 0.290 7.216 < .0001 
(0.51) 
Academic Class Rank Pere. | 50.0 - 50.0 
N = 27,529 | P=.001 N=21,610 | P=.001 
R? =0.092 R? =0.196 























* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 
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Table D3.A includes variables means for TBS military class rank analysis sample. 
The FY 1980 through 1982 cohorts are excluded from the sample since these cohorts are 
missing TBS military class rank data in the MCCOAC file. 


Table D3.A. Sample Means by Commissioning Source “. 


Variable USNA_ | NROTC PLC OCC MECEP ECP MCP 
TBS Military Class Rank 56.60 52.69 48.87 43.92 65.31 52.69 59.43 
Percentile 
Married at Accession 0.091 0.163 0.228 0.249 0.746 0.566 0.783 
Commissioning Age 22.35 22.33 22.83 24.53 26.80 26.32 27.16 











N O11 | 0.188 | 0367 | 0.251 | 0.040 | 0.035 | 0.009 
Number 2,606 | 4,400 | 8,595 | 5,888 | 932 | 816 | 203 


Reduced sample for TBS Military Class Rank Analysis, N=23,440 


























Table D3.B below includes mean values for TBS military class rank, GCT third 
groups, and prior enlisted variables for TBS military class rank analysis after GCT is 
included. In addition to cohorts missing military class rank data from 1980 through 1982, 
the FY 1990 and 1999 cohorts are also removed from the sample because these cohorts 
are missing GCT data for more than one-third of their cohort sizes. The analysis sample 


has 20,087 observations from the 15 cohorts. 


Table D3.B. Sample Means by Commissioning Source . 
Variable 
TBS Military Class Rank 
Percentile 
GCTbotthird 
GCTmidthird 
GCTtopthird 
Prior Enlisted 
N 
Number 









































> Reduced sample for TBS Military Class Rank Analysis when GCT is included, N=20,087 
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Table D.4. 


Ordinary Least Squares Estimates of TBS Military Class Standing 
















































































Percentile. 
Model 1 Model 2 
Variable Mean | Coefficient | P- Value | Mean Coefficient | P- Value 
Value | (Std. Error) Value (Std. Error) 
Intercept - 55.206 < .0001 - 33.677 < .0001 
(2.60) (2.82) 
Married_acc 0.243 2.836 < .0001 0.243 2172 < .0001 
(0.45) (0.47) 
Comm_age 23.43 | -0.116 3093 23.38 0.261 .0316 
(0.11) (0.12) 
Female 0.047 | - 13.978 < .0001 0.046 | -12.752 < .0001 
(0.86) (0.911) 
White (base case) 0.857 0.862 
Africaname 0.063 | - 24.555 < .0001 0.062 | -19.398 < .0001 
(0.74) (0.80) 
Hispanic 0.045 | - 11.888 < .0001 0.042 | - 8.988 < .0001 
(0.87) (0.95) 
Otherrace 0.035 | - 6.555 < .0001 0.034 -5.836 < .0001 
(0.97) (1.04) 
Avioption 0.301 6.392 < .0001 0.311 4.760 < .0001 
(0.47) (0.50) 
Lawoption 0.032 | - 3.534 < .0008 0.030 | - 6.145 < .0001 
(1.05) (1.14) 
Priorenl 0.227 1.962 < 2167 0.216 1.458 < .0234 
(0.58) (0.64) 
USNA (base case) 0.111 0.115 
NROTC 0.188 1.701 .0260 0.192 3.552 < .0001 
(0.76) (0.80) 
PLC 0.367 | -4.854 < .0001 0.363 1.518 .0254 
(0.64) (0.68) 
OCC 0.251 | - 6.257 < .0001 0.253 | - 0.993 .2102 
(0.75) (0.79) 
MECEP 0.040 | 14.333 < .0001 0.036 | 13.371 < .0001 
(1.30) (1.40) 
ECP 0.035 1.291 3277 0.034 4.398 .0017 
(1.32) (1.40) 
MCP 0.009 | 10.437 < .0001 0.007 | 14.559 < .0001 
(2.14) (2.44) 
GCTbotthird (base case) - 0.355 
GCTmidthird - 0.362 | 10.045 < .0001 
(0.46) 
GCTtopthird - 0.283 | 17.721 < .0001 
(0.51) 
Military Class Rank Perc. 50.0 - 50.0 
N = 23,440 R | P =.0001 N = 20,087 P=.0001 
* =0,1031 R’ =0.1499 























* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 
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APPENDIX E. BIVARIATE PROBIT WITH SAMPLE SELECTION 


RESULTS FOR SURVIVAL TO O-4 AND O-5 PROMOTION 










































































BOARDS 
Table E.1. Bivariate Probit Estimates of Survival to O-4 and O-5 Promotion Boards. 
Survived O4Board Survived_O5Board 
Variable Mean | Coefficient | Mean Coefficient 
Value | (Std. Error) | Value (Std. Error) 
Intercept - 
ok A 3 ok A 3 
Married_ Acc 0.344 oO a 0.546 ‘6 a) 
- 0.011*** - 0.039*** 
Comm_age 23.04 (0.024) 23.00 (0.004) 
0.062 0.042 
Female 0.039 (0.055) 0.043 (0.092) 
White (base case) 0.895 0.924 
: 0.060 - 0.020 
Africaname 0.052 (0.487) 0.045 (0.097) 

; ; - 0.061 0.099 
Hispanic 0.027 (0.670) 0.016 (0.156) 
Otherrace 0.026 ue 0.015 re 
TBS Overall Class Rank 0.005*** 0.006*** 
Percentile aE Ilhan 0et) 207k (0001) 
Combat MOS (base case) 0.326 N.A. 0.307 

_ KK 7 * 
Grsupport_ MOS 0.187 ee 0.191 nes 
- 3K A 3 
Service MOS 0.137 nee 0.133 en 
2K A 3 =m ok A 3 
Aviation. MOS 0.281 S057 0.313 6 Ne) 
- 3K 2 
Avsupport MOS 0.089 55055) 0.072 oon 
- 0.738*** - 0.817*** 
Nopromote 0.033 (0.077) 0.039 (0.141) 
8237" 0.863*** 
Accpromote 0.084 (0.039) 0.154 (0.047) 

: 0.274*** 0.0137 "* 
Priorenl 0.119 (0.050) 0.086 (0.111) 
USNA (base case) 0.105 0.100 

- 0.029 - 0.031 
NROTC 0.197 (0.039) 0.164 (0.070) 

- 0.205*** - 0.019 
PLC 0.406 (0.037) 0.373 (0.064) 

- 0.250*** 0.095* 
OCC 0.228 (0.042) 0.299 (0.069) 























Table E.1. 


Bivariate Probit Estimates of Survival to O-4 and O-5 Promotion Boards 

































































(cont.) 
Survived_O4Board Survived_O5Board 
Variable Mean Coefficient Coefficient 
Value | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) 
0.500*** - 0.898*** 
MECEP 0.028 (0.096) 0.025 (0.171) 
- 0.034 - 0.214* 
ECP 0.036 (0.082) 0.041 (0.149) 
FY-80 (base case) 0.076 0.192 
=0.1.71*** - 0.068 
FY-81 0.079 (0.049) 0.204 (0.055) 
- 0.374*** - 0.204*** 
FY-82 0.100 (0.048) 0.264 (0.054) 
“0 259"** - 0.187*** 
FY-83 0.131 (0.046) 0.340 (0.052) 
~0.205*** 
FY-84 0.097 (0.050) 
- 0.110** 
FY-85 0.084 (0.052) 
0.039 
FY-86 0.083 (0.052) 
- 0.182*** 
FY-87 0.101 (0.051) 
- 0.018 
FY-88 0.083 (0.053) 
0.068* 
FY-89 0.090 (0.053) 
0.082*** 
FY-90 0.075 (0.054) 

h - 0.425*** - 0.176** 
wae (0.065) (0.086) 
Survivad_ O-4Brd/ O-5 Brd 0.466 0.300 

N = 15,627 N = 5,954 
-2 Log L =17,550.94 | -2 Log L =16,972.06 
P=<.0001 P=<.0001 

















* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 
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APPENDIX F. OLS ESTIMATES OF O3 AND O04 PI MODELS 








































































































Table F.1. OLS Estimates of 03 and O4 Performance Index Based on Old Fitreps. 
0-3 PI 0-4 PI 
A Model 1 Model 2 Model 1 Model 2 
1 
variable Bean Coefficient | Coefficient Bean Coefficient Coefficient 
Value Value 
(Std. Error) | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) (Std. Error) 
er : 99.188 98.011 ; 100.190 99.795 
ee (0.447) (0.444) (0.514) (0.521) 
0.838" | 0.771" 0.855" | 0.814" 
Married 03/04 0617 | 40.058) 6055) a een (an70) 
~0.115"** | - 0.117" -0.064** | - 0.004" 
eunmnsgee BeOS «ll (0.0) (0.020) 2-08 ll (0.053) (0.023) 
0.059 0.182 0.222" 0.251" 
Fgmale 0.028: |! <(0:149) (0.152) OOS3 =|) 0166) (0.175) 
White (base case) 0.906 0.944 
-0.795"** | - 0.202" -0.326"* | -0.168 
Africaname 0.045 (0.136) (0.137) 0.033 (0.186) (0.188) 
ae -0.231* 0.056 0.157 0.204 
Fispame 0.025 | 180) (0.177) OT: || (0.323) (0.323) 
~ 0.198 ~ 0.090 ~ 0.054 0.018 
Dea OO2> ||! 0.18) (0.178) 0.013 | (0.293) (0.293) 
Combat Fitrep ice | LOTSOKRe | OSI I neal! 086 0.103 
03/04 (0.078) (0.077) (0.249) (0.249) 
0.280" | 0.302*** 
Joint_O4 - N.A. NA 0.134 (0.099) (0.099) 
TBS Overall Class Rank 0.022*** 0.005*** 
Percentile Pees edie (0.001) Done | ee (0.001) 
Combat MOS (base case) 0.305 0.335 
0.040 0.097 
Grsupport_MOS 0.162 | NA. nes 0.161 | NA. 16008) 
j “0.042 0.116 
Service MOS 0.136 | NA. ees 0.134 | NA. ‘eis 
bas “0.026 0.201 
Aviation MOS 0.336 N.A. (0.070) 0.311 N.A. (0.083) 
NA. 0.128 NA. 0.189* 
Avsupport MOS 0.078 (0.108) 0.076 (0.130) 
0.557 | 0.410"* 0.314 0.240 
Priore DTP ociasy (0.133) 0.103: | (0.198) (0.199) 
USNA (base case) 0.113 0.098 
0.018 ~ 0.060 0.076 “0.045 
REOTS 0.198 | (0.105) (0.103) O80: || (0:13) (0.133) 
0.447 |. 0.299" ~0.011 0.036 
PEC OA06» || 5(0:095) (0.094) D92)|_ 40.190) (0.120) 
~ 0.409 | - 0.231" 0.068 0.117 
ace er | (oad) (0.111) O28): (0981) (0.131) 
0.099 ~ 0.188 ~0.47I* ~ 0.443" 
MECEF DOF +h (0004) (0.220) 0.024 | (0.302) (0.302) 
- 0.586" | - 0.654""* ~ 0.275 ~ 0.223 
Ee meee 200,914) (0.211) OOS! 0.261) (0.261) 
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Table F.1. OLS Estimates of 03 and O04 Performance Index Based on Old Fitreps 
(Cont.) 
O-3 PI O-4 PI 
Variable Mean Mode J Model c Mean Mode : Model 2 
Value Coefficient Coefficient Value Coefficient Coefficient 
(Std. Error) | (Std. Error) (Std. Error) (Std. Error) 
Comm_FY 1980 (base case) 0.091 0.220 
0.114 0.123 0.097 0.093 
Comm_FY 1981 0.087 (0.133) (0.130) 0.220 (0.099) (0.100) 
0.348*** 0.343*** 0.163** 0.154* 
0.750*** 0.718*** 0.161** 0.144* 
1.092*** 1.070*** 
Comm _ FY 1984 0.090 (0.133) (0.130) 
1.537*** 1.501*** 
Comm_FY 1985 0.082 (0.135) (0.133) 
1.803*** 1.826*** 
Comm_FY 1986 0.084 (0.134) (0.132) 
2.099*** 2.088*** 
Comm _ FY 1987 0.097 (0.131) (0.129) 
DAST*** 2.471 *** 
Comm _FY 1988 0.083 (0.136) (0.134) 
2.528*** 2.544*** 
Comm FY 1989 0.090 (0.134) (0.131) 
2.504*** DSDILA*® 
Comm_FY 1990 0.078 (0.138) (0.136) 
PI 98.247 99.405 
N = 12,488 | N= 12,488 N= 2,802 N= 2,802 
R’=0.107_ | R’= 0.140 R*=0.065 | R*=0.072 























* Significant at the 0.10 level, ** Significant at the 0.05 level, *** Significant at the 0.01 level 
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